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PERSEVERANCE REWARDED 


Tom: “ Why. Miss Jones looks younger than she did five years ago." 
tw YORK Jack: ** Well, that is what she has been trying to do for the past five years.”’ 
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BUSINESS NOTICES 


Vocus is issued weekly on Thursdays. 

Head office, 220 Fourth Avenue, New York. 

Cable Address: “ Vogue, New York.” 

London: Arthur Ackerman, 191 Regent Street. 

Paris: Em. Terquem, 19 Rue Scribe. 

Subscription for the United States, Canada and 
Mexico, Four dollars a year in advance, postage free, 
For foreign countries in the postal union, five dollars 
a year, postage free. Remit by check, draft or postal 
or express money order, Other remittances at send- 
er’srisk, Single copies ten cents, 

Manuscripts must be accompanied with postage 
for their return if found unavailabie. 

Wrapper Dates.—The date printed on the wrapper 
of each copy denotes the time when the subscription 
expires. 

Change of Address.—The address of subscribers 
will be changed as often as desired. In ordering a 
change of address both the old and the new address 
must be given. Twe weeks’ notice to be given, 

Complaints,— Subscribers a toreceive a single 
copy of Vogue should immedictely notify the Head Of- 
fice. Readers who are unable to purchase Vogue at 
any news-stand or on any railroad train or steamboat 


will confer a favor by promptly reporting that fact. 


ON OR ABOUT 
SEPTEMBER 1ST 
THE HEAD OFFICE 


VOGUE 


WiLL BE REMOVED TO 


NEW AND SPACIOUS QUARTERS 


156 Fifth Avenue. 


PROFESSIONAL CARDS 


E. STAUFFER 
ROBES ET MANTEAUX 
FRENCH CORSETS AND LINGERIE 
6 West 39th Street, New York. 





His week, as last, the cruise of the 

New York Yacht Club has been 

the all-absorbing topic of interest, 

not only as an exceedingly successful social 

occurance, but as an event of unusual im- 

portance, due to the competition between 

Defender and Vigilant, resulting in the now 

general decision that Defender is the faster 
boat. 

The interesting and complete list of yachts, 
and of those enjoying the hospitality of their 
owners, published in another column, shows 
how almost unprecedented is the gathering 
of boats at Newport, both as to numbers and 
variety of craft. 


ENGAGEMENTS 


Miss Margaret Nichols to the Marquis Pierre de 
Chambrun Miss Nichols is the daughter of Mr, 
and Mrs. Bellamy Storer, from Ohio. The Marquis 
de Chambrum is counselor of the French Embassy 
and a grandnephew of Lafayette, 

Miss Kate Tiffany to Mr. Gordon Abbott. Miss 
Tiffany is the daughter of Dr. Louis Tiffany, from 
Baltimore, Mr, Abbott is a son of Mrs. Jeremiah 
Abbott, Beacon St., Boston, and is a member of the 
Somerset County and other clubs 

Miss Elizabeth Gleason to Mr. Edward T. Big- 
clow, both from Me:ford, Mass. 

Miss Grace G. Wright, daughter of Dr. and Mrs. 
Williston Wright, to Mr, Halbert E. Payne, of this 
city. 

Miss Maria P. Higginson, daughter of the late 
Mr. Charles H. Higginson, of Trenton, New Jersey, 
and granddaughter of the late Henry T. Higginson, 
Y. P , of Corhalea House, County Down, Ireland, to 
Mr. Wayland Manning, of Boston, Mass. 


, 
WEDDINGS 


The marriage of Miss Edith Millicent Bronson to 
Cosimo, Count Rucellai, was celebrated in Venice on 
26 Julv. The Countess Rucellai is the daughter of 
Mrs, Arthur Bronson and granddaughter of the late 
Com. George C, de Kay. Mrs, Richard Watson 
Gilder is her aunt. Count Rucellai belongs to avery 


old Italian family, whose palace is in the Viadella 








Vigna Nuora, in Florence, He is Flag Lieutenant 
in the Italian army. Cardinal Sarto, Patriarch of 
Venice, performed the ceremony. 

The wedding of Miss Mary Preston Moore to Mr. 
Galloupe Morton, from Boston, Mass., was celebrated 
at the residence of the bride’s grandmother, St. 
Marks Place, New Brighton, S. I., on Tue. eve., 30 
July, at 6.30 Pp. M, The venerable Archdeacon, 
George D. Johnson, Rector Christ’s Church, New 
Brighton, officiated. The bridesmaids were Miss 
Anna C. Johnson and Miss Madeline E Gidding. 
Mr. William Sears, from Boston, was best man. 
There were no ushers. Mr. and Mrs. Morton will 
sail on Kaiser Wilhelm 11., on Sat., 24 Aug., for 
Europe. 

Miss N. Beatrice Conklin, daughter of Mrs. J. M. 
Conklin, Baltimore, Md., was married very quietly on 
Wed., 31 July, to Mr. J. Henry Everett, of this city, 
at the Church. of the Transfiguration. The Rev. 
Dr. George H. Houghton officiated. There were no 
bridesmaids nor groomsmen Mr. Percy Thompson 
was best man. 

Miss Emily Stewart, niece of Mr. George M. Pull- 
man, was married on Wed., 31 July, at Alexandria 
Bay, N. Y.,to the Rev. Dr. C. H. Eaton, rector of 
the Church of the Divine Paternity, of this city. The 
Rev, J. K, Mason, of Buffalo, officiated, assisted by 
the Rev. R. H. Pullman, from Baltimore. 


EXHIBITIONS 


The Portrait Exhibition of Men, Women and 
Children, to be given at the National Academy of De- 
sign in November next, in aid of St. John’s Guild and 
the Orthopedic Hospital, has already received a great 
many offers of valuable and interesting pictures The 
committee in charge of this exhibition, including 
Mrs. John A. Lowery, Mr. James Speyer and Mr. 
Henry Marquand, is now abroad collecting por- 
traits, and until its return, in Sept., no decision in 
regard to the selection of pictures can be given. 
Among the offers of portraits already received by 
Mr. E. Hamilton Bell, Manager, 48 E. 20th St., are 
some by Sir Joshua Reynolds, portrait of Mrs. Jacob 
Wendell, by Sargent ; portraits of the Rev. Dr. Dix 
and the Rev. Dr. Huntington, by Miss Maria Brooks; 
a portrait of Rachel, a portrait by Holbein, and many 
others of great interest. 


GOLF 


The Tuxedo Golf Club has only lately been elected 
to Associate Membership in the U 5S. Golf Associ- 
ation, and in the Lenox Golf Club as an allied mem- 


er. 

The Knollwood Country Club, at Elmsford, West- 
chester Co., has just engaged the services of Mr. 
Peter S. Blair, who at one time was an assistant of 
Mr. William Park, as professional instructor over the 
club’s golf links. This club is about to be incorpo- 
rated, and at a recent meeting the following men 
were elected governors: Mr. John D. Archbold, 
Mr. Charles J. Gould, Mr. P. Gilbert Thébaud, Mr. 
Augustus T. Gillander, Mr. George B. Newton, Mr. 
Worthington Whitehouse and Mr. Cyrus Field Jud- 
son. The members will probably hold a tournament 
in the fall. 

A new club has just been organized at Islip, L. 1., 
called the Westbrook Golf Club. Its directors are 
Mr. J. M. Knapp, Mr. Henry Hollis and Mr. W. 
Bayard Cutting. Mr. Cutting has a private golf 
course at Islip. 

The next club handicap of the St. Andrew's Golf 
Club will take place on Sat., 17 Aug. The annual 
tournament for teams of four, for the four silver cups 
given by Mr. Willard Brown, will, however, be 
played before that time. ' 


YACHTING 


This year’s annual cruise of the New York Yacht 
Club has been made doubly interesting by the efforts 
of the rival yachts, Defender and Vigilant, to prove 
which is the best boat to race the Valkyrie III., now 
on her way here with the hope of carrving back the 
cup. ‘* There is many a slip twixt the cup and the 
lip ’’ may be well quoted here, as so far itis hard to 
tell which one will bethe winner. At Newport the 
yachtsmen are being royally treated, and the cruise, 
with such brisk winds, exceptionaily cool weather, 
and international interest as a sauce, will long be 
remembered as a gala one 

Those who may. be interested in the arrival of the 
Valkyrie III, should know that her signal letters are 
N. V. P.G. Her night signal is three blue lights in 
the main rigging—two above and one below, so 
forming the letter V. She sailed on 28 July. 
The tug Vanguard parted company with her on that 
date at Malin Head. 

The Jubilee and Volunteer both joined the fleet of 
the N. Y. Yacht Club at New London, on 30 
July, and are in good trim. The water féte and 
illumination of the harbor at Newport on 6 Aug., 
was a very pretty affair. Prizes were given to the 
best decorated catboat, launch and rowboat. 

The new steam-yacht Alceda, built in Boston, 
Mass., for Mr. George W. Drexel, was given her 
first trial trip last week, and proved herself most sat- 
isfactory. 

Mr. Royal Phelps Carroll’s sloop-yacht Navahoe, 
was launched on Wed., 31 July, from Hawkins’s 
Yard, . 

The steam-yacht Margarita, belonging to Mr. A. 
J. Drexel, Phila., arrived a few days ago at South- 
ampton, England, to have her hull cleaned. She will 
start for New York on 10 Aug. 

Mr. R. Suydam Palmer’s yacht Tampa, which 
capsized in Fay’s dry dock, at Southampton, on 13 
July, has been launched, completely repaired. 

There were nine schooners entered for the race for 
the Goelet Cup, on 2 Aug.—Mr. Bayard Thayer’s 
Constellation, Mr. W. H. Forbes’s Merlin, Mr. W. 
Amory Gardner’s Mayflower, Mr. John E. Brooks's 
Lasca, Mr. H. W. Lamb’s Marguerite, Mr. J. Roger 
Maxwell’s Emerald, Mr. W. Gould Brockaw’s Ama- 











rita, Mr. B. Frank Sutton’s Loyal, and Mr. H. K. 
McHarg’s Neaera. The cup is valued at $1,000. 


POLO 


The next polo games of interest will be played at 
Newport on Mon., 13 Aug., to continue until 24 Aug. 
After that the teams will play in turn at the Hingham 
Polo Club, Myopia Polo Club and Dedham Polo Ciub, 
which will bring the season to 21 Sept. The places, 
prizes and winners of the games so far played this 
season are as follows: Westbury, L.1., 27 May, 
I June, Meadowbrook Cups, Meadowbrook ; Phila. 
Country Club, 3-8 June, Kuhn Cup, C. C. of West- 
chester; County Club, Brookline, Mass., 10-22 
June, Association Cups, Brookline; C. C., West- 
chester, 24-29 June, Alden Cup, Rockaway, second 
team : Cedarhurst, L. I., 1-16 July, Challenge Cup, 
Rockaway, second team; Blizzard Cups, C. C. of 
Phila. The first of the Newport tournaments will 
be for the Westchester Cup. 

The Polo Association is arranging a tournament 
to be held during the month of Octobei, to be played 
without handicaps, somewhere in the neighborhood 
of New York. It may take place at Van Cortlandt 
Park, Prospect Park. There are now 17 ciubs 
which are members of the Polo Association, of 
which Mr. H. L. Herbert is Chairman, and there 
are nearly 250 players on the handicap schedule. 

Polo is played to-day in India, England, Scotland, 
Ireland, France, Gibraltar, Burmah, Assam, Africa, 
— America, Australia, Canada and New Zea- 
and. 


INTIMATIONS 


Mr. Maurice Bischoffsheim, son of Mr. and Mrs, 
Ferdinand Bischoffsheim, of Paris, has been making a 
tour of the world. He is now in Japan, and expects 
to reach Newport, by way of Vancouver, before the 
gay season is over. He is to be met there by his 
maternal grandmother, Mrs. V. M. Paine, who will 
introduce him not only to her numerous friends, but 
also to the very warm ones his mother can lay claim 
to. 

Mrs. Y znaga, mother of the Duchess of Manches- 
ter,and Lady Lister Kaye, has been very ill with 
malarial fever at her Louisiana Plantation, Ravens- 
wood. With hertrained nurse she has started for 
the Tennessee Mountains, where in a few weeks she 
hopes to regain sufficient strength to continue her 
journey to New York and visit Newport later in the 


* season. 


Mr. and Mrs. S. Van Rensselaer Cruger will leave 
Talesse, their country place on Long Island, early 
this month, to be the guests of Mr. James C. Parker 
and Mr. James J. Van Alen, at Newport. 

Mr. and Mrs. Orme Wilson Lane left Lenox and 
have gone to Newport for a visit to Mr. R. T 
Wilson. 

Mr. and Mrs. Henry Burden gave a bicycle tea-at 
their place, Cedar-Grove on the Lake, at Cazenovia, 
last week. 

Mrs. Arthur Randolph and Mrs. 
Wright are at Bar Harbor. 

Mr. D. O. Mills is at the U. S, Hotel, Saratoga, 


Carrie May 


NEWPORT 


As if in compensation for the rainy days of June 
and early July, Newport is now having delightful 
weather. Dinners are still at the top notch as popu- 
lar forms of entertaining, and golf enthusiasm abates 
not a jot. But Bar Harbor is a close second to New- 
port this year (if it is a second at all) in the race for 
gaiety, and Newport suffers a trifle in consequence. 
The season is not yet as bright as was predicted, but 
doubtless merrier days are to come. 

The wedding of Miss Emily Tooker and Mr. J. 


Wadsworth Ritchie, now set for Sat., 24 Aug., will © 


be celebrated without bridesmaids and with only four 
ushers. Every effort is to be made to have the nec- 
essary ceremonies as simple as possible Aside from 
the marriage proper, however, it will be as grand a 
wedding as Newport has ever known. Hundreds of 
cards will be sent out 8 Aug. A few less will be 
bidden to the house than to the church. The wed- 
ding tour will be to Europe for the autumn season. 

Mr. and Mrs. Frederick W. Vanderbilt are to 
shorten their Newport stay this season, and will 
probably leave by 10 September, whereas they have 
usually remained here till November, They will go 
to their lately-purchased place on the Hudson, where 
hereafter they will pass the spring andautumn. Mr. 
Vanderbilt is making frequent visits there now in the 
Conqueror, in which he can sail almost to his lawns, 
A large force of men are now engaged there renova- 
ting, repairing and adding to the house, and all plans 
are Mr, Vanderbilts own. 

Mrs. Ogden Goelet will entertain less this sea- 
son than she originally intended to, Mr. Goelet 
having been somewhat ill, due to the change in 
climate, and his oldest son having been threatened 
with pneumonia. A reception and musical for mid- 
August, however, decided upon early in the season, 
are still probabilities. 

Colonel] and Mrs. William Jay are to visit Mrs. 
Alva Vanderbilt for nearly all of August. Mrs. Jay 
will probably remain at Marble House constantly, 
but Colonel Jay will occasionally visit New York on 
business, It is confidently expected that Colonel 
Jay will take part in the coaching parade, 17 Aug., 
and lead theline. If he does his party will include 
Mrs. Alva Vanderbilt on the box seat, Miss Consuelo 
Vanderbilt, Mrs. Jay and Mr. aud Mrs. Hermann 
Oelrichs. 

Mr. and Mrs. George S. Scott, of New York, have 
taken pessession of their new villa on Bellevue and 
Ruggles Avenues. It is one of the handsomest on 
Bellevue Avenue. 

Mr. Robert S. Hone Nas placed his villa on Spring 
St., known as Wee Hohn, on the market. He does 
not propose to abandon Newport as his summer home, 
but Loamatbes he will occupy his other house, corner 
of Beach St. and Greenough Place. 

Mr. Royal Phelps Carroll will not place his yacht 
in commission this season, owing to the recent death 
of his brother, Mr, John Lee Carroll, 





Mr. Francis Riggs will spend the rest of the season 
here visiting Mr. George B. DeForest, Mr. Robert 
Goelet, Mr. F, W. Vanderbilt, and Mr. William K. 
Vanderbilt aboard the Valiant. Mr. F. C. Beach is 
to be another of the jolly party of men spending 
August aboard Mr. Vanderbilt’s yacht, upon which 
there is now an orchestra permanently engaged. 

Mr C. L. Robert, of London, is spending the sea- 
son with his father, Mr. Christopher R. Robert, at 
Elm Court. 

Mrs. R. M. Hunt, with her family, will remain here 
till quite late in the autumn, when, as usual, she will 
open her New York residence for the winter. Miss 
Esther Hunt’s début was to be one of the chief social 
incidents of the season, and preparations for it were 
well under way when her father died so unexpectedly 
on 30 july. 

Mrs C. Oliver Iselin will leave the Defender at 
the close of the cruise and races of the New York 
Yacht Club, and will come to Newport to visit Mr. 
James J. Van Alen, with whom her parents, Mr. and 
Mrs. William Goddard, will also be visiting Mr. 
Iselin wi!l continue with the Defender, Mrs. Iselin 
joining him about 1 Sept. 

Miss Pauline Whitney, whose engagement to Mr. 
A. H. Paget has recently been announced, is ex- 
pected to arrive here next week on a visit to Miss 
Grace Wilson, Several dinners will be given in 
Miss W hitney’s honor. 

The names of some of the yachts now in New- 
port Harbor, and the guests on board are: Syl- 
via, Flagship, Com. E. M. Brown, Fleet Capt.; 
Frank 5S. Robinson, Fleet Surgeon; Morris T 
Asch, Treas; Mr. F. W. H. Hurst, Mr. 5. 
Nicholson Kane, Mr. Chester Griswold and Mr. 
Irving Grinnell. Clytie (schooner, Vice-Com- 
modore Henry C. Ward, Mr. T. Von Stadt, Mr. 
T. Milliken, Jr., and Mr J. C. Tappin. Hilde- 
garde (sloop), Rear Commodore J. C. Bergen, Dr. 
Geo, Trowbride, Mr. G. W. Chauncey and Mr. 
W.G. Bates. Defender, Mr. C. Oliver Iselin, Mrs. 
Iselin, Mr. Herbert C. Leeds, Mr. Newberry D. 
Thorne, Mr. Woodbury Kane, Mr. N. G. Herre- 
shoff and Mr. E. D. Morgan. Vigilant, Mr. Edward 
Willard, Mr. Augustus Willard, Mr. Eugene Wil- 
lard, Mr..Oswald Sanderson, Mr. Wiilard Nye, Mr. 
S. G. Berresford, Mr. E. Fish and Mr. G, A. Cor- 
mack. Jubilee, Gen. J. C. Paine, Mr. John B. 
Paine, Mr. G. H. Richards, Mr. Fred. Wood, Mr. 
H. J. Wood and Mr. C. Barton, of Minneapolis. 
Volunteer, Mr. J. Malcolm Forbes, Mr. Chas. F. 
Adams, Jr.,Mr. Robert Perkins and Mr. Quincy Shaw, 
Jr. Emerald (schooner), Mr. J. Rogers Maxwell, 
Mr. H. C. Wintringham, Mr. Henry Maxwell, Mr. 
J. V. Wilson, Mr. John Sawyer, Mr. D. McCorkle, 
Mr. Wm. Gascoyne, Mr. Frank Swan and Mr. W. 
H. N. Mitchell. Lasca (schooner), Mr. John E. 
Brooks, Mr. Edwd,. Bement, Mr. Chas. C. Denning, 
Mr. H. B. Richardson and Mr. A. W. Evart. Iro- 
quois (schooner), Mr. Henry C. Rouse, Mr. Colgate 
Hoyt and Col, Herbert S. Satterlee. Shamrock 
(schooner), Mr. Willard P. Ward, Captain Fred. 
Rogers, U.S, Navy, Mr, Prescott Hall Butler, Mr. 
Paul E. Stevenson, Mr. Henry C. Dunning and 
Mr. Grenville Kane, Wayfarer (schooner),.Mr. 
and Mrs. Adrian Iselin, Jr., and the Misses Ise- 
lin. Montauk (schooner), Mr. and Mrs. Wiill- 
iam E. Iselin, Mr. Arthur Iselin and Mr. Louis Iselin, 
Marguerite (schooner), Mr. H. W. Lamb, Mr. Frank 
Hubbard, Mr. Wm. H. White, Mr. Harry D. 
Bennett, Mr. L. V. Clark and Mr, Henry Howard. 
Fennela (schooner), Mr. Wm. H, Hazard and Dr. 
Raymon Gentterez. Loyal (schooner), Mr. and 
Mrs. B. F. Sutton, Miss Florence Sutton, Miss Louise 
Stolph and Mr. R. C. Schenstore. Alcaea (schooner), 
Mr. and Mrs. James Ross, of Montreal, Mr. J. R. 
Ross, Mr. W. C. Cunningham and Mr. C. E. L. 
Porteons. Constellation (schooner), Mr. Bayard 
Thayer and Mr. John Thayer. Amorita (schooner), 
Mr. and Mrs. W. G. Brokaw, Mr. Harry Bil- 
lings and Mr. Clinton Gilbert. Carlotta(schooner), 
Col, George Duryea, Capt. J. H. Whitney and 


Mr. Walter E. Duryea. Phantom (schooner), 
Mr. and Mrs. H. S. Parmelee, Mr, ard Mrs. 
Frank A. Monson and Mr. Chas. Kimberley. 


Ramona (schooner), Mr, and Mrs, Henry N. Gillig, 
Miss Sender, Mrs. Wiltshire, Miss Gladys Crocker 
and Mr. Frank L. Muger. Florinda (schooner), Mr. 
and Mrs. F. A. Reed, Mr. and Mrs. J. K. Alexander, 
Mr. and Mrs, F.S, Colyer and Miss S. A. Wood 

ueen Mab (cutter), Mr. and Mrs. Percy Chubb, 
Miss Edith Low and Mr. Chas. Appleton. Wasp 
(cutter), Mr. H, F. Lippet and Mr. R. Lippet. Gos- 
soon (cutter), Mr. L. V. Clark and Mr. J.V.S. Oddie. 
Oriva(cutter), Mr. and Mrs. Fred. Flint. Mr.W. Flint 
and Mr. John W. Hyslop. Valiant (steamer), Mr. 
Wm. K. Vanderbilt, Mr. and Mrs. Wm. Butler 
Duncan, Jr., Mr. and Mrs. J. M. Waterbury, Mr. 
and Mrs, C, F. Havemeyer, Miss Roberts, Mr. and 
Mrs. Duncan Elliott, Mr. F. O. Beach, Mr W.S. 
Hoyt and Mr. Louis Webb. Embla (steamer), Mr. 
and Mrs. John H, Hanan, Mr. Wilmer Addison, Mr. 


Elmer Hannan, Mr. and Mrs. H. A. Garthwaite 
and Mr. and Mrs. J. D. Hanan. Washita 
(steamer), Mr. and Mrs. J. P. Duncan _ the 


Misses Duncan and Mr. William Stewart. Fedalma 
(steamer), Mr.and Mrs. Fred Osgood and Gen. 
Howland. Corsair (steamer), Mr. J. P. Morgan, 
Mr S. Edicott, Mr. Francis Peabody, Mr. R. 
Bacon and Mr. J. C. Rodgers Susquehanna (stean.- 
er), Mr. and Mrs. Joseph Stickney, Mr. and Mrs, H. 
Kortright. Eugenia (steamer), Mr. and Mrs. J. B. 
Herreshoff and Miss Katherine Herreshoff. Dun- 
geness (steamer), Mrs. Carnegie, Mrs. Lucy Car- 
negie, Miss Nancy Carnegie,Mr. and Mrs.’Ricketson, 
Mr. T. M, Carnegie, Mr. George Carnegie and Mr. 
G. T. Blandy. Reverie (steamer), Mr. and Mrs. 
F. G. Bourne, the Misses Bourne and Mr. Alfred 
Bourne. Crusader(schooner), Mr. Seymour L. Husted, 
Ir, Mr Randolph Perry, Dr Charles Robems, 
Mr. S. M. Lightfoot and Mr. Seymour Cromwell. 
Hermione (steamer), Mr. Robert Goelet, Mr. H. 
Nicholas, Mr. P. H. Minis, Mr. H. W. De Forrest, 
Mr. Arthur D. Weeks and Mr. T. B. Riggs. Wad- 
ena (steamer), Mr. J. H. Wade, Mr. J. A. McBride, 
Mr. G, A, Garretson, Mr. C. B. Bulkley and Mr. J. 
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P. Hoyt. Sultana (steamer), Mr. J. R. Drexel, Mr. 
G. B, Messeroy, Mr and Mrs. W. H. Hatch, Mr. 
Herbert Millet and Mr. Frank Van Rensselaer. 
Quickstep (schooner), Mr. Frederick Grinnell, Mr. 
W. L. Buck, Mr. Richard Morgan, Mr. Russell 
Grinnell and Mr. Lawrence Grinnell. Ariel (schoon- 
er), Mr. G. H. B. Hill, Mr. J. Fred. Tams and Mr. 
T. C. Zerega. Jean (steamer), Mr. E. S. Renwick, 
Mr. A. Monroe, Mr. W, W. Renwick, Mr. Walton 
Whittingham and Mr. G. M. Barretto. Neaera 
(schooner), Mr. H. K. McHarg, Col. Charles Ham- 
ilton and Mr. John W. McHarg. Halcyon (steamer), 
Mr. Howard C. Smith, Mr. John Caswell and Mr. 
Joseph F. Kilbreth, Jr. Zara (steamer), Mr. F. G. 
D’ Hautville, Mr. H. M. Sears, Mr. E. S. Sears, Mr. 
J. A. Stillman, Mr. Reginald Brooks, Mr. N. T. 
Barger, Mr. F. V. D’Hautville and Mr. P. G., 
D’Hautville. Glendover (schooner), Mr. T. G. 
Landon, Mr. De Witt C. Falls, Mr. Robert McLean, 
Mr. Arthur H, Scribner and Mr. Alexander D. 
Pratt. 
LENOX 


There has been something of an exodus to Bar 
Harbor and Narragansett this week, but there are 
still many of the cottagers who propose to spend the 
entire season in Lenox. The delightfully cool 
weather of the week has made all the outdoor sports 
very enjoyable, and the bicyclers and golfers have 
had all the fun they wanted. There have been a 
number of small dinners and teas, and the usual Sat- 
urday tea at the Mahkeenac Lake Boat Club house, 

Among those who have aw to Bar Harbor are 
Mrs. George H. Morgan, who left Fri., 2 Aug.; Mr. 
and Mrs, George G. Haven and Miss Marion Haven, 
who left on Tnu.,1 Aug.; Mrs. William D. Sloane, 
Miss Emily Sloane, Mrs. Eliott F. Shepard and Miss 
Shepard, who went up to Pittsfield Wed , 31 July, 
and took the express over the Boston & Albany ; 
and Mr. S. Howland Robbins, who left on Fri., 2 
Aug., to be the guest of Mr. Frederick Gebhard for 
several weeks. 

Baron Thielmann, of the German Legation, has 
taken the Servin cottage and will be in Lenox during 
August and September. 

Mr. Eastman Johnson, the artist, has taken the 
hillside cottage of Mrs.R. S. Dana, and will be in 
Lenox for the next two months. 

Mr. Chauncey M. Depew, of Buffalo, a nephew of 
Mr. Depew, of New York, has been visiting in 
Lenox the past week as the guest of Mr. Edward S. 
Jennings. : 

Mr. J. Searle Barclay and family have arrived in 
Lenox for the autumn season. 

Mr. john E£. Parsons and family will remain in 
Lenox through the season. They have only recently 
occapied their country place, as some extensive al- 
terations which were in progress were not completed 
as early as they planned. They will make short 
visits to the seaside, but not be absent for any length 
of time. 

Mr. Mayo Humphrey, of New York, has been 
visiting in Lenox as the guest of Mr. John S. Barnes. 
Mrs, Barnes went to Tuxedo Thu., 1 Aug. She 
will spend a week or two there before poing on to 
Narragansett, where other members of the Barnes 
Mr. Sanford Barnes is in the 


family will join her. 
Anson Phelps 


Adirondacks as the guest of Mr. 
Stokes, Jr. 

Mr. and Mrs. H. H. Cooke are spending the month 
of Aug. at Narragansett. Their country house, 
W heatleigh, is not closed, as Mr. and Mrs. Carlos de 
Heredia will remain here. They are very fond of 
Lenox, and both of them are expert bicyclers and 
golf players. 

Mr. and Mrs. John I. Kane are the guests of Mr. 
William C. Schermeborn at Newport. Mr. Alfred 
Devereux and family are spending part of August at 
Saratoga. Mr. William D. Sloane is cruising about 
the north coast with Mr. Frederick Vanderbilt in his 
yacht, and they will join the Sloane and Shepard 
families in Bar Harbor this week, 

Mr. S. Parkman shaw has made the best amateur 
record yet made on the golf grounds by going over 
the course in 48 strokes. His previous score was 49. 
Mr. Honeyman will use his best endeavors to win 
the championship over some of the expert profes- 
sional players who will be here at the tournament in 
September. Of course he and all the other local 
players will have the advantage of knowing the course 
thoroughly. Mrs. de Heredia’s prize for the best 
woman amateur golfer will be a loving-cup, but the 
especial design is not yet decided upon. An inter- 
esting match in the tournament will be one which is 
being arranged between the various caddies. Miss 
Bird, of Hempstead, has been playing on the Lenox 
grounds this past week, and has succeeded in beating 
any previous score made by any ofthe women. She 
went over the course in 73 strokes the other day. 

It has been very good sailing weather the past 
week. Wed., 31 July., was exceptiona'ly fine for 
such sport, as there was a strong west wind anda 
mercury barely touching 60. A number of the young 
women had out their sailboats, and made trial trips 
across the lake. 

Mr and Mrs, Henry A. Barclay went to Bar Har- 
bor Wed., 31 July, for a few weeks’ stay. Mr. 
Wright Barclay has gone to Southampton, L. I., for 
a short visit. 

A series of subscription dances has been arranged 
for September, They will be given in the Schermer- 
horn Assembly Rooms. Patronesess will be Mrs. 
William D. Sloane, Mrs. Anson Phelps Stokes, Mrs. 
Henry A. Barclay, Mrs. Philip J. Sands, and Mrs. 
John S. Barnes. 

BAR HARBOR 

The regular semi-weekly dinners, followed by danc- 
ing, which are given on Saturday and Wednesday 
evenings, at the Kebo Valley Club, are very largely 
attended, and there is so much else going on in the 
way of teas, receptions and musicales, that Bar Har- 
bor is gayer than ever. ; 

Mr. and Mrs, John Jacob Astor gave a series of 
entertainments on boaid the Nourmahal—among 
others, a sailing party on the 31st, followed by a din- 
ner, at which there were twenty-four guests. 


Mr, and Mrs, Albert Clifford Barney gave a dance 
at Ban-y-Byen on Sat. eve., 3 Aug. Dinners were 
given through the week by Mr. and Mrs R. H. 
Townsend, Mr. James T. Woodward, Mr. Charlies 
J. Colby, Mrs. Edward Blair, Mr. Edmund Pendle- 
ton, Mrs. Walter Gurnee, Mrs. Jules Reynal, Mrs. 
Frank Ellis and Mrs. Thomas A. Reilly. 

The Turkish Minister, Mavroyeni Bey, gave a 
yachting party last week. After sailing the guests 
were taken to West Gouldsbourgh, where luncheon 
was served, Present were Mr, and Mrs.R.H. Town- 
send, Mr. and Mrs, Frederick Gebhard, Mrs. Hen- 
ning, Mr. and Mrs. W. L. Green, Mr. and Mrs. 
Edmund Pendleton, Mr. and Mrs. Charles Payson, 
Mrs. and Miss Worden, Mrs. Arthur Sullivan, Mr. 
and Mrs, Herbert Harriman, Mrs. William H. L. 
Lee, Mr. and Mrs. J. Emery, Miss Norton, Miss 
Bend, Miss Hoyt, Miss Josephine Pomeroy, the 
Misses Patterson, Miss Edith Hall, Miss Norton, 
Miss McLane, Miss Suilivan, Mr. Potter Palmer, Jr., 
Mr. William Laimbeer, Mr. Honori Palmer, Baron 
and Baroness Henfelmiiller, M. Alfred Le Ghait, the 
Belgian Minister, Count Szecteni, M. Vogel, Swed- 
ish Legation, Mr. John Ford, of the English Em- 
bassy, Mr. Newhall, Mr. Llewellyn Barry, Mr. 
Charles Seymour, Mr. J. Montgomery Sears and Mr. 
Joseph Harriman, The Turkish Minister also gave 
a handsome dinner to thirty guests, in honor of Mr. 
and Mrs. John Jacob Astor, Present were Mr. and 
Mrs. Frederick Gebhard, Mr. and Mis. R. H. 
Townsend, Miss Wallach, Miss Wilson, Miss Mor- 
ton, M. Alfred Le Ghait, Mr. John Ford, Mr. A. T. 
Kemp, Mr. Hitchcock, Mr. Hamilton Carey and Mr. 
Winthrop Rutherfurd. 

A reception was given by Mrs. Edward Blair on 
Thu., 1 Aug. 

Mrs. George Place gave the first of a series of musi- 
cales, of which there will be four, on Mon., § Aug. 

Mrs. Maude Howe Elliott gave the second of her 
morning talkson Wed., 31 July, at Kenarden Lodge, 
the residence of Mrs. John S. Kennedy, from New 
York. Her subject was Venice. Present were Mrs. 
Morris K. Jesup, Mrs. Abercrombie, Mrs. Charles 


Chickering, Mrs. Braggiotti, Mrs, William Jay 
Schieffielin, Miss McAllister, Miss Louise 
McAllister, Mrs, J. H. Janeway, Miss Morton, 


ex-Sec, Whitney, Miss Pauline Whitney, Mr. Parke 
Godwin, Miss Nora Godwin, Mrs. E. H. Baldwin, 
and Mrs. C, S. Curtis 

Mrs. John De Koven gave a luncheon of twenty-five 
covers on I Aug. 

Mrs, Burton Harrison has gone traveling in Can- 
ada with her son, and will return here in September. 

Mr.and Mrs, Henry M. Whitney are occupying 
their cottage, Sea Urchins. 

Among the latest arrivals are Mrs. H. Schuyler, 
Mrs. Charles Warner, Mrs. J. Allen Townsend, Mr. 
William A. Du Bois, Mr. and Mrs. J. Sinclair Arm- 
stong, Mr, and Mrs. Charles E. Wilson, Mrs. J.C. 
Kissam, Miss Harriet Kissam, Mr. and Mrs, J. Pier- 
pont Edwards, the Rev. and Mrs, Street, Mrs. S. T. 
Van Buren, Miss Van Buren, Mr. Martin Van Buren, 
Mr. and Mrs, R. A. Lawrence, Miss Lawrence, Mrs. 
William C, Sheldon, Jr., Mrs. Temple Merritt, Mr. 
and Mrs. P. Wilkins, Mrs. Hamilton, Mrs. Daniel 
T. Worden, Miss Worden and Miss A. White. 

A violin recital was given here on Fri. morn., 2 
Aug., by Miss Geraldine Morgan, who was assisted 
by Mr. Walter Damrosch and Mr. Ernest Snelling. 
Patronesses were Mrs, Robert Amory, Mrs. Pendle- 
ton Bowler, Mrs. Clifford Barney, Mrs. Henry Dray- 
ton, Mrs, Weir Mitchell, Mrs. Morris K. Jesup, Mrs. 
Potter Palmer, Mrs, John Sanders, Mrs. Robert 
Sturgis, Mrs. Thomas Scott, Mrs. J. Montgomery 
Sears, Mrs. J. Madison Taylor, Mrs, James Tod, 
and others, 

Mr. James A. Garland will soon givea large dinner- 
dance to bring out his daughter, Miss Louise Garland. 

Miss Julia McAllister, niece of the late Ward 
McAllister, has returned from Europe, and is stopping 
with her sister, Mrs, Janeway, at Lyman's. 

Mr. and Mrs, Clifford Barney have as their guest 
Miss Neeser, from New York, in whose honor they 
gavea handsome dinner, followed by a dance, on Wed. 
eve., 31 July. Present were Miss Sturgis, Miss 
Stokes, Miss Ellen Stokes, Miss Morton, Miss M. 
Sturgis, the Misses Coles, M. Alfred Le Ghait, Mr. 
Geary, Mr. Charles T. Garland, Mr. Julian Gerard, 
Mr. Colby, Mr. Grinnell, Mavroyeni Bey, Count 
Szecteni and Count Buisseret: 

Miss Pauline Whittier, daughter of Gen, Whittier, 
from Boston, and Miss Lockwood are guests of Miss 
Louise Garland. 

President Elliott of Harvard Cojlege and Prof. 
George Peabody, his brother-in-law, are cruising 
along the coast of Maine. 


NARRAGANSETT PIER 


Many yachting and sailing parties have been 
coming over from Newport, the Casino Theatre 
being taken for special vaudeville entertainments, 
with dinners at Sherry’s beforehand The Casino 
dances, which commence and ‘finish early, the 
music stopping at 11.30, have been more than 
usually gay. The tennis tournament, which begins 
on 12 Aug., always draws a great crowd of visitors to 
the Pier, and tennis week is voted the liveliest of the 
season. The committee in charge this year is com- 
posed of Mr. Edward Gray, Boston; Mr. Grenville 
Kane, Tuxedo; and Mr. Henry Kane, New York. 

The bicycle parade on Point Judith Road will occur 
on 20 Aug., and promises to be a pretty affair, as there 
will be much rivalry in the adornment and decora- 
tion of the wheels, 

There is some talk of giving a large subscrip- 
tion hunt ball, to close the season, towards the end 
of the month, 

The Wednesday afternoon games of polo are al- 
ways well attended at the Point Judith County Club 
grounds, After the plav is over most of the members 
and their guests have tea and waffles at the club- 
house, and then drive home in time for dinner. 

Bathing, it seems, is more popular here than at any 
other fashionable seaside place, as Mr. Sherry, who 
only two weeks ago opened an addition to his bath- 


ing pavilion with 400 new bath houses, has decided to 
double the structure and now give it a frontage of sso 
feet. 

Baron Fava,the Italian minister, and Baroness 
Fava, have arrived from New London and are at the 
Gladstone. Mr. and Mrs. Walter Brooks(née Bon- 
sal), from Baltimore, are stopping with Mr, and Mrs. 
Alexander Boone. Among other recent arrivals are 
Mr. and Mrs, Wells, Mrs. and Miss Churchill, 
Mr. and Mrs, Van Duser, Lieut. and Mme, 
Bertini, Mr. and Mrs. Robert R_ Livingston, 
Mr. and Mrs. A. P. Cumming, Mrs. A, Scott Cam- 
eron, Mr. Charles Bininger, Mr. Charles Lawrence, 
Mr. Hoffman Miller and Mr. Henshaw. 
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The writer's full name and address must accompany 
letters to Vogue. 

When so requested by the correspondent, neither 
name, initials nor address will be published, provided 
a pseudonym is given as a substitute to identify the 
reply. 

Correspondents will please write only on one side 
of their letter paper. 

Emergency questions only, answered by mail before 
publication, and with postage paid by correspondent. 





COMMENTS ON STATEMENTS PUBLISHED IN 


VOGUE 


Epiror Vocue: 

I notice on p. V. of your issue of 18 
July a statement that, in view of the high- 
class editorial character of Vogue, greatly 
surprises me. I refer to the paragraph re- 
lating to Mary Anderson. 

The writer is very anxious not to give 
offence. He mentions no names; he does 
not even furnish the title of the ‘‘ defunct 
sheet,’ and yet, purposely or otherwise, he 
manages to cast a slur upon an entire race 
before he concludes his story. He informs 
his readers that the publisher was ** a heart- 
less Hebrew.’ Not a word is said of the 
nationality or the religious belief of the 
editor, who was ‘a brilliant villain,’’ or of 
the proprietor, who is described as a gambler. 

Why this distinction? Is the Hebrew 
race any more responsible for this ‘* heartless °’ 
member than the nationalities to which the 
other two individuals belong? If you must 
publish such details, why not be fair and say, 
for instance, that the editor was a brilliant 
Catholic villain, and the proprietor an Irish 
gambler? Yours truly, 

Albert Ulmann, 


Vogue’s course from its first issue has been 
consistent with the statement that no mali- 
cious flings at race or creed would deliber- 
ately be given a place in its pages. In the 
article in question a sneering reference to the 
race of the average theatrical manager in 
this city was expunged, and through inad- 
vertence a similar fate did not overtake the 
phrase to which you very justly object. (Ed.) 


TRUNKS—W HERE PURCHASABLE. C,, Oregon. 
—The inclosed clipping from Vogue is only one of 
many which meet my eye and arouse my curi- 
osity as to where such bargains may be had. I 
get a weekly copy from the news-stand, as do 
many of my friends. A trunk such as you describe 
will cost here from $20 to $25. 

The trunks described in Vogue, under the heading 
of Traveling and Outing Requisites, were seen at 
the shop of Messrs, O'Neill & Co., Sixth Avenue, 
from 20th to 21st Streets, New York. Vogue is al- 
ways ready to give explicit information regarding 
any article described in Seen in the Shops, as these 
papers are prepared especially for the convenience of 
out-of-town readers. Messrs. Hilton, Hughes & 


Co. also have trunks, etc., for sale at the same 
prices. 
ET1QURTTE OF CARD LEAVING. H., Conn,— 


Will Vogue kindly say what should be done ia re- 
turning a cal! made by a lady and her grown daugh- 
ter, the moi er, of course, having left cards, but the 
daughter none, she not yet being out. The call 
being a formal one, when it is returned should cards 
be left for the daughter? 

In returning the call you should leave cards for the 
mother only. if the mother called with.her daughter 
and thelatter did not leave her card it isto be assumed 
that the daughter did not call on you, or certainly did 
not call to the extent of expecting you to return it, 
Formality demands that you should only leave a card 
for the mother. 


EMBROIDERED CEeNTREPIECES. 5S. Virginia.— 
Will Vogue direct me to the best stores in New York 
where I can find embroidered centrepieces, etc. ; and 
also tell me the address of the New York Decorative 
Art Society, if there is such a place? 

The following are some shops where the prettiest 
and most artistic centrepieces, cushions, doyleys, 
etc., may be purchased. 

Bessie La Paix, Thirtieth Street, between Broad- 
way and Fifth Avenue, New York. s 

Anna McCarthy, Broadway, between Twenty-six 
and Twenty-seventh Streets, New York. 





Mrs. Hardcastle, Broadway, between Twentieth 
and Twenty-first Streets, New York. 

Dana, Twenty-second Street, between Fifth and 
Sixth Avenues, New York ; and ‘The Decorative Art 
Society, East Twenty-second Street. 


VOGUE PORTRAIT 


MRS, HENRY FITZ HERBERT 


Iss Mary Oliphant Wilson was mar- 
ried by Bishop F. R. Millspaugh, at 
St. Mark’s Church, Minneapolis, 
on the twentieth of June, to Captain Henry 
Fitz Herbert of the First Royal Berkshire 
regiment, England. The bride is the eldest 
daughter of the late Hon. Eugene Wilson. 
The groom is the senior captain of his regi- 
ment, and won his rank by valor in China, 
under the lamented Gordon, and served under 
him in the Soudan campaigns. He is the 
eldest son of Sir William Fitz Herbert, of 
Derbyshire. After a short stay in London, 
the bride and groom intend passing the sum- 
mer at the beautiful old home of the Fitz 
Herberts. 
_The wedding was one of the most beau- 
tiful that has ever taken place in Minneap- 
olis. The bride wore a superb Duchesse satin gown, 
pearl embroidered, her tul e veil fastened by a tiara ot 
diamonds, and at her throat a diamond dragon brooch, 
the Chinese dragon being the adopted crestof the 
Royal Berkshire regiment. The diamonds were the 
gift ofthe groom. The bridesmaids were Miss Helen 
Wilson, Miss Ripley, Miss Johnson, Miss Snider, 
Miss Newport and Miss Lowry. They wore white 
mousseline de soic, made over white silk, white 
hats trimmed with locust blossoms, and carried 
bouquets of pink roses, The maid of honor 
was Miss Nina Wilson, who wore a white gown 
similar to the bridesmaids, but carried a lovely bow- 
quet of vio'ets, and had a profusion of them as trim- 
ming on her white hat. The ushers were Mr. J. 
McGee Elisworth, of New York, Mr. Almerick H. 
Paget, of England, Mr. John Blakely, of St. Paul, 
Mr. David Morrison, Mr. Charles Bovey and Mr. 
John James. 

The bride gave her maids jeweled dragon pins. 
The groom’s gifts to his ushers wese pearl scarf pins. 
The wedding gifts were particularly elegant and nu- 
merous, many handsome jewels among them. 


ICONOPHILE SKETCHES 
NO. 5——THE BANK FOR SAVINGS 


Nlike most bank, insurance and trust 
| company buildings recently erected 
in New York, the Bank for Savings 
does not dwarf neighboring church steeples. 
The bank and its architects are to be con- 
gratulated upon having erected a substantial, 
spacious and most solid looking building, 
without extravagant altitudinous dimensions, 
and in all ways suitably designed for banking 
purposes, both regarding the convenience of 
employes and customers. 


WHAT THEY READ 


Reprint Paper Eprrions 


MR. BAILEY~MARTIN. BY PERCY WHITE 


He story of an English snob told by 
I himself. This book illustrates the 
rise and fall of the selfish, ambitious 
scion of a family whose money having 
been made in trade, is spent to secure a 
foothold in ‘*Society.’’ Percival Bailey- 
Martin falls in love witha charming girl, 
heartlessly sacrifices her to marry a vision- 
ary weman of title, whose heart he breaks, 
and his parliamentary career being disgrace- 
fully terminated, he is left to enjoy the ill- 
gotten wealth of an American widow of shady 
antecedents. (Lovell, Coryell & Co.) 
THE MISTRESS OF QUEST. BY ADELINE SAR- 
GEANT 
Lisbeth Verrall , a handsome, clever, strong- 
willed girl, is left mistress of the old farm- 
stead of Quest at the death of her grandfa- 
ther, because her step-brother has been 
rendered idiotic by a blow from her father. 
She learns of the existence of a half-sister, 
Alys Lorimer, left unprovided for at the 
death of their self-indulgent parent, and 
brings her home to Quest, with the result 
that complications ensue. A sub-plot deals 
with a gay and amusing child and her love 
affair, a sort of Lord Burleigh incident. 
There is plenty of incident, and the story is 
clean and wholesome, interesting and well 


written. (D. Appleton & Co.) 


























































































































































“GERRY CUP,” N. Y. 


Won sy ** WASP.’ 





Designed 
and made by 
Whiting M’f’g Co. 


Y. C. 
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A POCKET EDITION | 
OF THE KODAK FOR 


“One Button 
Does It, $5 00 
> 


You Press It.’’ Makes 

pictures 
large enough to be good for some- 
thing and good enough to enlarge | 
to any reasonable size. Pocket 
Kodak loaded for 12 pictures, | 
1% x 2 inches. Price $5.00. @, | 


EASTMAN KODAK COMPANY, | 


Sample photo and booklet | 
Sor two 2-cent stamps. ae ee 
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Reviving Salts 
FOR 
Headache, Languor | 
and Nervousness are | 
Unequaled. 


ALL ORUGGISTS KEEP '!T. 
SENT BY MAiL FOR SOC. 
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PRICASECKER® 
REVIVING 
SALTS = 
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THEO. RICKSECKER, 
59 Maiden Lane, New York. 
Send for our History of Pere 
fume, ° 





| "aaa COLONIAL COUNTRY HOUSES— 





ay The Forest Green Oak Chairs—— 
Bap The Yokohama Tea Tables—— 

Bay-'T he Canton Cane Chairs—— | 
Bay” The Java Sirang Cushions | 
AaFT he ** Nieu Amsterdam "’ Blue Delft, | 











BG Personal Inspection Cordially Invited. 





JOSEPH P.McHUGH & CO., 
42d St., W., at 5th Ave. 


At the Sign of 
*“ThePopular Shop” | 





. 
‘* Liberty’’ Fabrics and Washable Wall Papers, | 
carriage free to all parts of the States. 


(Trade Marks Regd.) 


| assist callers. 
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INFORMATION 
BUREAUS. 


Each of the city ticket offices of the 


| New York Central & Hudson River 


Railroad in New York, Brooklyn, Al- 
bany, Troy, Montreal, Utica, Syracuse, 
Rochester, Buffalo, Niagara Falls, Cleve- 
land, Detroit, Chicago, St. Louis, Cin- 


| cinnati and San Francisco is an In- 


formation Bureau—31 in all. 


Complete information in regard to 
rates and routes for reaching the principal 


health and pleasure resorts of America | 
can be obtained free ; also information | 


regarding princ_pal hotels at such resorts, 
their rates, accommodations, &c., &c. 


We have a great variety of books and 


pictures descriptive of the hotels and their 


A copy of the Allustrated Catalogue of New York 
Central Books and Etchings will be sent free, post- 
paid, on receipt of a one-cent stamp, by George H. 
Daniels, General Passenger Agent, Grand Central 
Station, New York. 


| surroundings. Agents are always glad to | 
It may pay you to con-| 
| sult them before laying out your route. | 
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STE RLANG 


Solid Silver 


(Exclusively.) 








WuHiTInc M’rcG Co. 


Silversmiths, 





Broadway & 18th St., 


THE MOST EXQUISITE 


VIOLET ESSENCE 


IN THE WORLD 


ED. PINAUD’S 
VIOLETTE REINE 


NEW YORK. 











“That’s what makes my Complexion Fair.” 


Buttermilk 
Toilet Soap. 


Excels any high-priced Soap for the 
COMPLEXION, TOILET and BATH. 


Over Six Million Bars sold in 1894. 


At Popular Prices. 


Sold Everywhere. 


COSMO BUTTERMILK SOAP CO., 
CHICAGO, ILL. 
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World’s Columbian 
Exposition 


FE. -Twyerrort 


MAKER OF MEN'S CLOTHES, 


253 Fifth Ave., N. Y. 


(One door above 28th St.) 


Highest Awar 


Correct StyLes For MEN’s WEar. 


NOVELTIES: 
New Isle of W. ight Cloth vor reefers. 


Tron-gray Covert Cloth For Coach Use. 
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OY oo Droka a 
and Drills 
For Summer Riding. 
Consult this column every week for novelties, 
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CHAMPAGNE Nature (Vin Brut. 


Owing to its rare 
Excellence commands a 
higher price in England than 
any other Champagne. ’ 
GET mstantancous sors ress 


ocolate NO BOILING. 
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discussion, a distinguished New York judge ex- 
pressed his disapprobation of any attempt to model 
associations composed of men and women on the lines fol- 
lowed by men’s social clubs. Such experiments would, 
he contended, inevitably result in complications that would 
conduce neither to the comfort of the members, nor to the 
dignity of the clubs. Fearing, apparently, that he was 
laying himself open to the charge of being ungallant, the 
judge went on to explain that, outside of mixed clubs he, 
in common with men generally, was in favor of granting 
woman every opportunity or privilege for which she asked. 
In view of this attitude of generous acquiescence, the 
learned judge could not account for the hostility displayed 
by many women authors and lecturers toward men. He 
did not know which was the more astonishing, the keen 
desire evidenced by the conciliatory, yielding attitude of 
men to grant women all they asked for, or the bitterness 
able women displayed when they discoursed upon man. 





S be question of mixed clubs being under informal 


The judge’s bewilderment is the result of a short mem- 
ory and lack of observation, and also lack of knowledge, 
If he personally is to-day willing to admit practically that 
woman is the peer of man, and entitled to equal rights and 
equal privileges, and above all, the right to order her life 
to her own liking, he will find very few of his own sex 
sympathize with his view. Occasionally a George Will- 
iam Curtis or a Thomas Wentworth Higginson will, 
through long years, plead in season and out of season for 
the right of woman to be, in all things legal and political, 
regarded as the equal of man, but for the most part, 
R. H. Dana, of 1850, represents the cultured man even 
of to-day, and Philip Wissig, of 1894, represents the ill- 
bred, ignorant man. The vast majority of men, even in 
this progressive country, have steadily and fiercely fought 
any and every change in the status of woman. Ridicule, 
misrepresentation and gross calumny have been meted out 
to all leaders who tried to secure any advantage for 
women, whether educational, or political, or in the line of 
giving her property rights, or the con- 
trol of the children she had*gone down 
into the valley of death to bring into 
the world. 


When away back in the forties, the 
reviled Woman's Rights advocates, 
Susan B. Anthony, Matilda Joslyn 
Gage, Lucretia Mott, Gerrit Smith, 
William Lloyd Garrison, and others, 
began the agitation for the recognition 
of woman as the peer of man, the 
old English common law was the 
law of this land. Under this the mar- 
ried woman was deprived of power 
over any property of which she may 
have been possessed, over her earnings 
and her children. The 
proposition to abolish 
such iniquitous laws 
was not received with 
eager acquiescence on 


the contrary. 
The advocates of 
justice for women 
were bitterly as- 




























sailed, and their opinions branded as subversive of mor- 
ality. Well may a worker of that day exclaim: “It is 
incredible that sane men should argue day after day 
that if women were allowed to control their own prop- 
erty it would ‘strike at the root of Christianity,’ ‘ruin 
the home,’ and open wide the door to license and de- 
bauchery! And yet these legislators did so argue through 
many weeks of stormy debate, the bitterest feeling being 
shown with regard to the right of women to acquire and 
possess property to their sole use and disposal during the 
husband’s lifetime.” It took sometimes fifteen years of 
continuous agitation to get a state legislature to expunge 
such outrageous laws. 


This was forty odd years ago, but the same spirit of 
keep-her-in-her-place has characterized the average man 
ever since. What the pioneer women medical students, 
art students, college students, endured here and in England 
and France is already a matter of history, and it all consti- 
tutes a scathing commentary on the boasted chivalry of 
man, 


In France, within two years, a brilliant young woman 
student was prevented by the hooting and yelling of her 
men fellow students from reading her thesis, and later still 
the essay of a very beautiful and exceptionally gifted girl 
student was commented on somewhat after this fashion by 
her French professor. He hoped so much beauty and 
charm would not fail to fulfil the mission of woman, which 
was much the same as complimenting an earnest, ambi- 
tious honor collegian, ambitious for a professional career, 
on the color of his eyes, or the curve of his moustache, and 
expressing the hope that he would fulfil his destiny and 
become a father! As men are prone to such impertinences 
it is not surprising that some high-spirited women display 
a certain controversial acrimony when man is their topic. 

But woman has graver cause for resentment. Men 
have not, nor are they to-day eager to give woman a larger 
measure of liberty for the asking. The removal of every 
injustice and every inequality has had 
to be stubbornly fought for by a few 
courageous and philanthropic women, 
aided by here and there a man less 
inflated than his fellows with an over- 
weening pride of sex. 





A few years from now the French- 
men will probably be saying what the 
American judge is to-day, that man 
is only too happy to oblige the ladies, 
forgetting the brave women who 
are now fighting the battle of «* Rights” 
for their sex. For the Frenchwoman— 
that is, an unfashionable few of her 
—is at present agitating for many of 
the reforms that the American leaders 
have secured for themselves 
and their sisters. 


To women and 
not to men be- 
longs the credit 
of such measure 
of liberty as the 
women of to-day 
enjoy. 
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A JAPANESE BEAUTY 


OYUCHASAN'! 


[To be sung to the air of Rosalie.) 


(By an Officer of the 


Call her the belle of Japan, of Japan, 
Her name it is Oyuchtasan, Y uchasan, 
Such tenderness lies 
In her soft almond eyes, 
I tell you she’s just ichi ban. ? 


Artistic, indeed, is her pose, her pose, 
And quaint is the style of her clothes, her 
clothes, 
From the ornaments rare 
In her glossy black hair 
To the clogs on her dear pigeon toes, 


Perhaps she's too thick at the waist, the waist, 
You see she has never been laced, been laced 
But her figure divine 
Would a Venus outshine, 
And she dresses in exquisite taste. 


Squadron, Yokohama.) 


I call on this dear little miss, little miss, 

She welcomes me something like this, like this 
Bows down to the floor 
As I enter the door, 

Then draws in her breath with a hiss. 


I try to make love, but in vain, in vain, 
My language I fear is not plain, not plain, 
Whenever I try 
She says, ** Gomen nasai,? 


W atakushi wakarimasen.’’4 


She plays on the soft samisen, samisen,® 
She sings me a song now and then, now and then, 
And when I go ’way 
She sweetly does say, 
** Sayonara *’ * and ** Please come again,” 


Perhaps I may prejudiced be, may be, 

Indeed she suits me toa T,aT, 
There's a ** je ne sais quoi *” 
(To speak French kotoba) 7 

That makes her takusan yoroshi.® 


You may call this a Japanese craze, a craze, 
You may say a weak mind it displays, displays, 


But go to Japan 


And see Oyuchasan, 
You'll have it the rest of your days. 


1 ** Miss Snow,” or pure. 
2 Literally “* number one,’ 
Ar.” 


3 1 beg your pardon. 
4 I do not understand. 








5 Resem)ling a mandolin. 


‘usedinthesense 6 Good-bye. 


7 Language. 
8 Lterally *‘ very much all right,” 
Used in the same sense as‘ ichi ban." 





















































FOR LOVE IS BLIND 


Hen love firste founde his Amoret 
W His sandes of life hadde juste begun ; 
But he with fancye’s blinded gaze 
Imagined life was almoste done. 


In searche of Time ye boye sette out. 

He found him sleepinge, strange to saye, 
Yett since Love left his Amoret 

Indeede, Time coulde nott passe away. 


In quiet slumber there laye Time 

Wich grizzlede bearde and scythe and glasse ; 
And Love was blinde; he coulde nott see. 

His sandes had just begun to passe. 


And so withe softe and stealthye steppe, 

He reached ye glade where olde Time laye, 
And prayinge to ye God of Sleepe, 

He turned ye glasse and ranne away. 


Iff Love hadde lefte ye glasse alone 
His starre of life nott now hadde sette, 
Butt tho’ he spedde on winges so fleete 
He never reached his Amoret. 


For in his youtheful, carelesse haste, 

He sawe nott thatt few sandes hadde passed, 
Ye momentes shorte that he hadde lived, 

He turninge made as soone his laste. 


L’ENVOI 


Since Time ani sandes ande Love and girles 
Are nothinge altered, strange to say, 
Tis better, if ye truthe be tolde 
For boyes—like sandes—to runne away. 
Sanborn Gove Tenney. 





SUMMERS AND TWO SOULS 


BY KATE CHOPIN 


TWO 


E was a fine, honest-looking fellow ; 
young, impetuous, candid; and he 
was bidding her good-bye. °* 

It was in the country, where she lived, and 
where her soul and senses were slowly unfold- 
ing, like the languid petals of some white and 
fragrant blossom. 

Five weeks—only five weeks he had known 
her. Theyseemed to him a flash, an eternity, 
a rapturous breath, an existence—a re-creation 
of light and life, and soul and senses. He 
tried to tell her something of this when. the 
hour of parting came. But he could only say 
that he loved her; nothing else that he wanted 
to say seemed to mean so much as this. She 
was glad, and doubtful, and afraid, and kept 
reiterating : 

«¢ Only five weeks! so short! and love and 
life are so long.”” 

«¢ Then you don’t love me !*’ 

«I don’t know. I want to be with you— 
near you.”” 

** Then you do love me!” 

«*I don’t know. I thought love meant 
something different—powerful, overwhelm- 
ing. No. Iam afraid to say.” 

He talked like a mad man then, and 
troubled and bewildered her with his incoher- 
ence. He begged for love as a mendicant 
might beg for alms, without reserve and with- 
out shame, and the passion within him gave 
an unnatural ring to his voice and a new, 
strange look to his eyes that chilled her un- 
awakened senses and sent her shivering within 
herself. 

** No, no, no! 
him. 

He willed not to believe it; he had felt so 
sure of her. And she was not one to play 


”“ was all she could say to 
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fast and loose, with those honest eyes whose 
depths hid convinced while they ensnared 
him. 

«Don’t send me away like this,’’ he 
pleaded, ‘* without a crumb of hope to feed 
on and keep me living.” 

She dismissed him with a promise that it 
might not be final. ** Who knows! I will 
think; but leave me alone. Don’t trouble 
me ; and I will see—Good-bye.”’ 

He did not once look back after leaving 


her, but walked straight on with a step that ~ 


was quick and firm from habit. But he was 
almost blind and senseless with pain. 

She stayed watching him cross the lawn and 
the long stretch of meadow beyond. She 
watched him till the deepening shadows of 
the coming night crept between them. She 
stayed troubled, uncertain ; tearful because 
she did not know ! 


II 


“] remember quite well the words I told 
you a year ago when we parted,” she wrote 
to him. “I told you I did not know, I 
wanted to think, I even wanted to pray, but 
I believe I did not tell you that. And now, 
will you believe me when I say that I have 
not been able to think—hardly to pray. I 
have only been able to feel. When you went 
away that day you seemed to leave me in an 
empty world. I kept saying to myself, ¢ to- 
morrow or next day it will be different ; it 
will be with me as it was before he came.’ 
Then your letters coming—three of them, 
one upon the other—gave voice to the empty 
places. You were everywhere after that. 
And still I doubted, and I was cautious; for 
it has seemed to me that the love which is to 
hold two beings together through life must 
be love indeed 

‘¢ But what is the use of saying more than 
that I love you. I would not care to live 
without you; I think I could not. Come 
back to me.”’ 


Ill 


When this letter reached him he was in 
preparation for a journey with a party of 
friends. It came with a batch of business 
letters, and in the midst of the city’s rush and 
din which he had meant in another day to 
leave behind him. 

He was all unprepared for its coming and 
unable at once to master the shock of it, that 
bewildered and unnerved him. 

Then came back to him the recollection of 
pain —a remembrance always faint and unreal ; 
but there was complete inability to revive the 
conditions that had engendered it. 

How he had loved her and how he had 
suffered ! especially during those first days, 
and even months, when he slept and waked 
dreaming of her; when his letters remained 
unanswered, and when existence was but a 
name for bitter endurance. 

How long had it lasted? Could he tell? 
The end began when he could wake in the 
morning without the oppression, and free 
from the haunting pain. The end was that 
day, that hour or second, when he thought of 
her without emotion and without regret ; as 
he thought of her now, with unstirred pulses. 
There was even with him now the touch of 
something keener than indifference—some- 
thing engendered by revolt. 

It was as if one loved, and dead and for- 
gotten had returned to life ; with the strange 
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illusion that the rush of existence had halted 
while she lay in her grave; and with the still 
more singular delusion that love is eternal. 

He did not hesitate as though confronted 
by a problem. He did not think of leaving 
the Ictter unnoticed. He did not think of 
telling her the truth. If he thought of these 
expedients, it was only to dismiss them. 

He simply went to her. As he would have 
gone unflinchingly to meet the business obli- 
gation that he knew would leave him bank- 
rupt. 


EXCERPTS FROM LIFE 
BY HARRIET VANE 


E had loved her devotedly for four long 
years ; ardently, he said—so much 
may b: put into the word, if you 

accent the first syllable and draw the rest out. 
Well, that was the way he said it. 

He was a queer specimen, broad and long 
and loosely put together, hardly any hair on 
the top of his head, and, on account of hav- 
ing a glass eye, he carried his head on one 
side, which gave one the impression that he 
was peering around a corner—and peer he 
did, for he was at all times filled with an in- 
satiable curiosity. 

His articles of wearing apparel had been 
purchased at different periods of his exist- 
ence, and were of various hues—a dingy 
blue-gray coat, a more dingy dark-gray waist- 
coat and a less dingy pair of tan trousers. 
He also wore white linen bow ties, which were 
more or less clean—usually less—and which 
appeared to have a strong affinity for his left 
ear, for they generally seemed to be trying to 
get round to it. 

And the woman on whom he bestowed his 
affection? Well, he said she was the original 
of Airy Fairy Lillian. I really do not know 
whether or not, in answer to a direct ques- 
tion, he would have asserted that Tennyson 
had seen her before he gave us his description 
of her, for, you know, that would necessarily 
have added to her years. In spite, however, 
of years of constancy and avowed devotion, 
he appeared to make no headway in his at- 
tempt to win her love. She lived quietly with 
an old aunt, and did beautiful fancy work, 
and faithfully attended the church sewing so- 
ciety, and on Friday evenings she permitted 
him to call. 

Half-past seven, for two hundred and eight 
Friday evenings, had seen him in the orderly 
little parlor. Ai little bit of a room, with an 
embroidered tidy over the back of each of the 
six chairs—she had made them ali. While 
he waited for her to come he always exam- 
ined them and put his hands on them, for 
she had touched them. 

One Friday evening, sometime after the 
two hundred and eight had passed, he per- 
suaded the little woman to say that some day, 
maybe, she would embroider tidies for the 
backs of the chairs in his parlor, and hers too, 
but it took a little longer to make her say 
*‘our’’ parlor. 

From this time on his heart overflowed with 
high-flying sentiment. He wrote poetry to 
her and odes on her; read them to his friends 
and sent them to her. They have not been 
published, you know, for he is not a writer 
by profession. He sells boilers. 

After two years of poetry and tidy making, 
and Tuesdiy and Friday evenings spent to- 
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gether (for after they were engaged he spent 
two evenings a week with her, and five in 
talking about her if he could find any one to 
talk to), things evidently came to a crisis. 
One day in March he came running after me 
to know if I had any engagement for Septem- 
ber fifth at three o’clock? I said I had not; 
so then he begged me to be sure to keep that 
time free, for he wanted me to come to his 
wedding. Presently he began to purchase, 
at odd times, odd pieces of furniture and 
clothing. It wasa strange collection that he 
had amassed by the first of September; but 
such happiness as beamed in his eye (that was 
not glass), and such bliss as was written over 
his countenance I never saw before. 

On the fifth I went to his wedding. The 
great, big, cool, almost empty church, the 
soft light, the little woman almost pretty, 
made one feel that after all is told there is 
happiness, and it is to the simple natures it is 
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given. Away they went fora trip, and then 
home to the little house for which they had 
both worked. 

One cold day inthe following November | 
was hurrying home, when I met him; but I 
scarcely recognized him—pale, weary, and 
almost wild looking. I took hold of him and 
asked what in the world was the matter. A 
spasm of pain crossed his face as he said, 
«The doctor has sent her to the hospital, she 
has typhoid fever.’ 
heart ached for him, and nothing could com- 
fort him. 

A few days afterward I read her death 
notice. Again I went to the big, cool, 
almost empty church, with its soft light, and 
saw him walk behind the long gray box that 
held the little woman who might have been 
the great poet’s ideal, but who had been just 
the love of one of those great-hearted, simple, 
whole-souled men whose poetry is never printed. 
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THE AMERICAN HOSTEsS ACCEPTING ENGLISH 
SOCIAL RULES AS A MODEL, DOES NOT NOW 
OVERWHELM GUESTS WITH ATTENTION— 
NEW FASHIONS FOR SHOOTING COSTUMES — 
THREATENED INTRODUCTION OF THE COL- 
ORED FROCK COAT—THE RETURN OF THE 
TROUSER CREASE 


Hen I arrived at the Club yesterday 
W afternoon, completely fagged out 
from the effects of that wretched 
midnight journey from Newport (I cannot 
sleep with any comfort when | have it on my 
mind that I am to be called at the crack of 
dawn to hurriedly dress and journey up to 
my chambers while yet the milkman is going 
his rounds ; when there are only sparrows in 
the parks, and the horse in the hansom stum- 
bles sleepily on the rough-paved streets 
through which clerks and shop girls are hur- 
rying to their early morning work), I found 
a package which rather refreshed me. It was 
from my London tailor and enclosed samples 
for the autumn and winter. 

I at once had an interview with my New 
York tailor and we chose some few of the 
cloths which I shall have him duplicate and 
make up here, while I will have others—the 
number of which I cable to-day—laid aside 
and made ready for fitting when I shall have 
arrived in London. I find that August and 
September—near the middle or the end of the 
month—-are the best for ocean’ traveling. I 
dislike crowded ships exceedingly, and we 
have really not sufficient accommodations 
from New York. Asarule I always book 
myself for a return trip the following season, 
thus securing my room nearly a year in ad- 
vance. Otherwise I like to get up in the 
morning and say to myself “It is very dull 
here, old boy. I believe I will take a flyer ;"’ 
and when Meadows—it was Meadows, alas 
whom shall it be ?—comes in with the tea and 
toast and the shaving water and my well-aired 
newspapers—now they have to be almost 
fumigated, these New York newspapers—I 
can turn to him and tell him to pack my 
boxes and book me for Liverpool or Southamp- 
ton, as the case may be, for the afternoon's 
ship. 

Were I wealthy enough I should own my 
ocean yacht so that I could cross in time to 
avoid contact with vulgar people. Although 
I have missed the season for two years, yet I 
think I rather enjoy a week’s shooting at one 
of my friend’s, a jolly country house party, 
where one becomes so much more hand and 
glove with charming people who are too 
hurried and worn out to do anything but nod 
at you in the London season. 

The season is a bore, and moreover, Lon- 
don is to-day crowded with second-class 
Americans and with South Africans. People 
go to the functions they give because they 
want to be amused, but they are seldom, if 
ever, asked to one’s country house. I am 
delighted to see that at last people over here 
are adopting the English custom of simply 
inviting you, nothing more. They do not 
send an equipage to meet you unless you are 
a prince of the blood royal, and they are 
quite oblivious, apparently, whether you have 
arrived or not, until you come down for din- 
ner. You are asked,and you must be there. 





















































































Your absence would be inexcusable. Except 
this appearance at dinner, or should there be a 
dance or some entertainment projected by 
your hostess, you are absolutely your own 
master. You should, however, come in at 
tea and have that delightful hour’s chat with 
the fair circle, and you should go to church 
with the family on Sunday. Religion and 
respectability go hand in hand you know. 

But in my revery I have strayed far from 
my little parcel of samples. The shooting 
clothes are certainly most attractive. I have 
had sent me a description of shooting breeches 
full, but not baggy. They fit quite tightly 
at the knee, with buttons well to the front. 
A broad band of Devon is sewn to the 
bottom, and this also is made to fit round the 
leg below the knee quite as closely, and over 
this the upper part falls in fulness, so that 
plenty of freedom is provided for the move- 
ments of the legs: The shooting coats are as 
full of pockets 2lmost as a wasp’s nest, and 
some of them have two shoulder straps of 
leather or Devon. For the rest, my tailor 
writes me—why should he not, I correspond 
with all my tradespeople—that I must have a 
black morning coat of the latest English cut. 
I do not think it differs much, if any way, 
from the American cut, except perhaps that 
the tails are sharper, and it is not as rounded 
in front as our coats are apt to be. * 

The prevailing color in trousers, I am also 
told, is steel-gray, the design a narrow stripe, 
although in my parcel I found several samples 
of shepherds plaid of brown and white or black 
and white. 

From what I could learn from the letter 
and the samples I have come to the conclu- 
sion that there will be another attempt in 
Fngland to revive colored cloths for frock 
coats. I have a number of pieces of green 
mixtures and browns, russet and chocolate. 
These frock coats are to be made with three 
buttons, silk facing to match and edges singly 
stitched. These are being worn at garden 
and afternoon parties, and I think seriously 
of having one made up—I can get the cloths 
here—before I return next week to Newport. 

I have always had a weakness for browns. 
They are so warm, and yet not so warm ; 
but one always, whether in frigid or torrid 
climate, feels genial and hospitable and cheery 
in this color. I remember how the old benev- 
olent gentlemen in the plays of long ago al- 
ways wore snuff-colored coats—those delight- 
ful old chaps who were continually saying 
‘*pooh’’ and ‘* pshaw,” and bringing their 
sticks down with a thump on the stage, or 
making the traditional poke in the ribs, and 
disinheriting or endowing the frisky young 
rake of a nephew, who was always rewarded 
at the end of the play with the hand of the 
heiress and the family money. I am begin- 
ning to feel that I am not as young as I 
might be, and that, with the turn of the for- 
est leaves into their annual russet, I too am 
in the sere and yellow, and should deck my- 
self accordingly, waiting and hoping for the 
brilliant and mellow resurrection of a kindly 
Indian summer. 

We are wearing brown Holland and brown 
linen for our golf suits, and a Fifth Avenue 
tailor cuts and fits these creations so delight- 
fully that they are poems in tailoring. In 
England white serge is being used for tennis, 
and even for yachting, while blue serge was 
never as popular as it is this summer. In 
fact, I think Englishmen are copying from 


** Look at Mrs. Lauter over 


for making up as she does?’ 


** Her natural complexion.” 


us. I have always had two blue serge suits 
and a blue flannel suit, all lounge, in my 
wardrobe, and I have had, moreover, a blue 
serge lounge coat, as well as a black, to wear 
with white duck trousers, or in the house, or 
on extreme negligé occasions. I am also in- 
formed that the crease, cast iron, is being re- 
vived down the trouser leg, and that Albert 
Edward, after having spent a creaseless win- 
ter, has come out again in all the rigor of 
the old fashion this summer. 

And thus it is that sometimes meditating 
about clothes, planning for the future, I forget 
the troubles of the present. A clever writer 
said recently that clothes are human, and I 
believe him. To wear good clothes, to be 
correct in one’s appearance, in one’s bearing, 
and in one’s deportment, are laudable ambi- 
tions, and not the whims of a silly fool, who 
has nothing else to think about. Jt is only 
the great unwashed, the untidy in body and in 
soul, who scorn to respect themselves enough 
to put on decent raiment. 

I remember once an editor of a great news- 
paper, a fighter and a rough-and-tumble man, 
as uncouth in his attire as in his address, rough 
hewn but rather honest, who exclaimed to me, 
when he was offered an excellent salary to be- 
come the belligerent on a New York daily, 
« Thanks—I shall at last be able to dress well 
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there. What excuse has she 


and get my clothes from a Fifth Avenue 
tailor.’ That was his ambition, and he was 
aman of brains. Chesterfield’s book of man- 
ners survives many a ponderous treatise, and 
we read it still with pleasure. The small 
things in life are the greatest, and—well, I 
will finish my reflections in our next. 

I am glad to see the white waistcoat again 
in favor, It is very soothing to the feel- 
ings during these preludes to the dog days. 
The fancy linen waistcoat is also much worn, 
and it makes a very pretty effect with a sack 
or lounge coat. I must confess, during this 
torrid weather I am old-fashioned enough to 
take to white duck, and I only wish that the 
climate allowed us to wear constantly those de- 
lightful white linen dittoes as well as brown and 
écru, that one finds so comforting in the East 
and West Indies. But in midsummer I think I 
should decidedly prefer to go around as Adam- 
like as possible. My conception of a modern 
Adam is not that of the gentleman who wears 
vulgar bathing toggery at Narragansett, but 
nearer one who sported pajamas all day during 
summer. Of course he did not make his ap- 
pearance in the street with them, but why not? 
It is the fashion in Japan, and I think pajamas 
are much more decent than the aforementioned 
—is not this a dreadful word—bathing-costume 
one sees at many respectable watering places. 
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MORNING TOILETTES—TENNIS FROCKS—CASI- 
NO GOWNS—LOUIS QUINZE JACKETS— 
INCROYABLE BOWS AND GAUZE SCARFS 


He gay world—le monde ou lou 
s*habille in exquisite taste—is in the 
most delightfully gad-about humor, 


flying like butterflies in the sun from club to 
Casino, from golf links to tennis-courts, from 





[1504] ACCORDION-PLAITED GRAY GAUZE OVER GRAY SATIN, 
BODICE OF GRAY FIGURED GAUZE OVER GREEN SILK 


luncheons aquatic to luncheons domiciliary, 
from concerts to garden-parties, from yacht- 
ing to polo. Antecedent to this comes the 
tascinating spin on the wheel, or a brisk trot 
in the early morning hours, while the late 
drive is always the finish of the day for every- 
body who is anybody. 

How fascinating are the daylight toilettes ! 
Those adorable spotted and figured batistes, 
muslins, organdies, those cascades of rippling 
laces, flounces of sheer embroideries, flowing 
ribbons, bows and knots, rustling of under 
silks, marvels of lingerie, silken hose, or web- 
like thread shoe made to perfection, accenting 
the beauty of the foot ! 

Then the beauty hats and parasols, fram- 
ing in lovely picture faces, leave one nothing 
more to desire. While the summer winds 
blow softly and caressingly, if one may, 
silks should be avoided, and these light airy 
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gossamer gowns alone be our choice for the 
sunshine. However, one finds the general 
mind and taste run to silk. Quite as ubiqui- 





[1522] ACCORDION-PLAITED CHIFFON CAPE 
OVER BLACK SATIN. YOKE OF REAL LACE 


tous as the white frock is the chiné 
glacé silk one. Go where you will 
—it is there ahead of you. Its 
comparative advantage is that it 
does not wrinkle or crumple, and 
outlasts two organdies. A good 
reason, when one must have a rea- 
son. I hear of an élégante who is 
to my mind quite. She seldom ap- 
pears in any other gown, unless a 
transparent cotton fabric en saison, 
and keeps an extra maid—for no 
other purpose than to have them 4 
neuf. 

Parisiennes are devoted to these 
light gracieuse frocks. To see 
them at Deauville or Dinard is 
worth the journey across the ocean. 
Not so your London woman. I 
noticed that at the Royal garden 
party given at Clarence House, 
nearly all the royalties, duchesses 
and countesses turned out in glacé 
silk. The Princess of Wales wore 
a trained black silk gown, with a 
flower bonnet of lovely mauve flowers. 
Princess Maud appeared in white glace silk, 
strewn with flowers, and her toque was a crush 
of shaded roses. It suited her admirably. 
The Duchess of York wore apple-green 
glacé, sprinkled with pink rose-buds. She had 
on a bonnet made entirely of pink flowers. 

Flower toques and bonnets are distractingly 
pretty, and deserve the great popularity they 
are having. 

We are always fancying that because the 
season is well on the non-vir—the not yet 
seen—the new thing should not be looked for, 
that it has become an impossibility. We are 
all wrong. Coquetry, caprice, are constantly 
working out new surprises, a bend in a hat 
brim here, a twist of ribbon there, a larger 
bow, a quite new flower, in untold ways an 
entirely new effect is produced. This experi- 
ence is made at all seasons. 


go 


What havoc the craze for white gowns is 
making with some complexions. It is not 
every woman who can stand the fashions. 
All the same, white piqués, crépons, alpacas, 
swarm everywhere in the forenoon, and tis- 
sues, chiffonettes, mulls, silks, grenadines and 
satins in the evening. 

There were two lovely gowns that I made 
a mental note of at the Casino hops, New- 
port. An ivory white Duchess satin skirt, a 
godets hung in perfect folds. A double 
chiffon bodice, white over rose, was fitted in 
slight tullness over the tight-fitting white silk 
lining. The use of double chiffon in con- 
trasting colors is one of the latest devices, re- 
sulting in charming color effects. Elbow 
sleeves en ballon, of pink taffeta silk, designed 
in scattered bouquets of shaded roses. A 
fall of black lace plissé hung over the elbow. 
Over the chiffon bodice was worn a superb 
collar of guipure lace, open in the middle of 
the back, and from the ‘shoulders forming 
bretelles to the corsage, and passing down the 
skirt on each front breadth seam, widening 
toward the hem into broad, round ends like a 
barb. The bodice was girdled with white 
satin, and over the bretelles at the waist were 
two black satin rosettes. Collar band, with 
diamond brooch fastening, and guipure quil- 
ling standing up. Black lace fan, gold 
mounting. 

The second gown was not only very odd 
and pretty, but gave height to the slight, 
broad-shouldered figure, and rendered the 





. [1514] STRIPED SUMMER SILK. BODICE OF LACE, WITH 


SLEEVES AND SURPLICE FRONTS OF UNFIGURED SILK 


young matron quite imposing. The skirt of 
white mousseline de soie indeplissable-plaited 
by machine, over white silk. Over the 
mousseline, six panels of broad white gros- 
grain sash-ribbon, flowered with pink cam- 
panula and green foliage, graduated from 
eighteen inches at the hem to two at the belt, 
and were tacked on at regular distances. 
Corsage décolleté of white mousseline, with 
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fitted bretelles of the Pompadour ribbon. 
An empiécement of white embroidered lisse 
over pale green satin made a lovely finish 
round the décolletage elbow sleeves of white 
mousseline over green mousseline, and choux 
to match, lifting the drapery from the arm in 





[1513] CHECKED SILK COSTUME, WITH WHITE PIQUE 
COLLAR ELABORATELY BRAIDED 


front. Narrow gold girdle in small jeweled 
squares. 

Many of the morning toilettes have pretty 
batiste skirts, pink, maize, heliotrope, Vero- 
nese green, simply hung over glace silk skirts, 
generally white. The bodice is slightly full 
and ‘belted, with white or black satin ribbon 
bow or rosette in the back. Manche-balloon 
to elbow generally, and a white batiste or 
piqué collar, which gives the cachet. A 
pretty style of piqué collar is square in the 
back, the fronts laid in box plaits each side, 
and fastened to the bodice by two large hand- 
some buttons. Young girls look very trim 
and fetching in these fresh, simple gowns, and 
with white turnover collars, ties to match their 
belt ribbons, chic hats, trimmed with wings, 
crumpled silk bows, lace aigrettes, etc., etc., 
and fresh white gloves (they are needed by the 
dozen pair for morning use alone). Nothing 
fairer or sweeter can be met in a morning 
stroll. 

Tennis frocks of white piqué or white 
alpaca are not the most serviceable, but there 
is no disputing their becomingness. Of course, 
they are simply made—corsage en blouse, 
usually, with centre plait down the front, and 
large batiste or piqué collars, with gigot 
sleeves, and shorter skirts than a house-gown 
would have, and less width. White silk belts 
with handsome goid buckles, white ties, white 
gloves, pretty hose, and the proper shoe, with 
a linen or straw hat to one’s fancy. 

Visiting-gowns are always interesting, for 
they are sure to be among the choicest. Let 
me mention two, one in mauve taffeta, shot 
with white satin, pin-head spots; the other a 
silvery gray faille. On the mauve skirt there 
are four white silk tissue scarfs laid on the four 
godet seams in front. They are plaited flat, 
but give an airy, graceful effeet. Mauve silk 
corsage-veste, with full-skirted little jacket in 
white lace-like embroidery, worked over with 


VOGUE 


jet cabochons. White silk tissue chemisette, 
and tour de cou or collar band. Scarf of rare 
antique Venetian lace, brought from under the 
arms and tied in chic bow over the bust. 
Mauve elbow sleeves ; girdle of narrow white 
satin. Louis xvi. hat of pale green straw, 
turned up in the back with full caché peigne 
of Parma violets. White taffetta bow across 
the front, above pink and purple petunias, and 
quilling of white tissue around the front of 
crown. The gray faille skirt is immensely 
wide, with two open panels on the side filled 
in with écru lace.- Gray mousseline de soie 
plissé corsage, with entre-deux of écru lace 
running up and down over the shoulders, 
front and back. 

From the seams under the arms, bias folds 
of sky-blue chiné silk, brilliantly flowered in 
reds and pinks, drape the figure, and fit in 
snugly to the waist, ending in a jaunty, 
short crenelated basque, edged about with 
the écru entre-deux or insertion. The fasten- 
ing is achieved by two brilliant emerald but- 
tons. The sleeves are of the chiné 
silk, with epaulettes of gray mous- 
seline bordered by écru lace. A broad 
Lamballe hat, trimmed with white tulle 
wings, blue and white poppies, with 
white lisse scarf coming from the 
turned-up back, and twisted gracefully 
round the neck, and fastened at the 
left side in a great bow. 

This pretty fashion is revived, and 
we shall soon see how charmingly 
some women can dispose of yards of 
cloud-like lace about throat and head 
in a most artistic way. I hope the 
street veils in scarf drapery will follow. 

The Louis Quinze 
jackets will have 
great succes next 
winter. They will 
displace the sepa- 
rate bodice so long 
in favor. They 
havethe same attrac- 
tion—that is, several 
jackets to one skirt 
answer for many 
occasions. For ma- 
trons the odds are 
all on the side of 
the jacket, which 
has a_ particularly 
chic fitness, and can 
be made up with 
great elegance. One 
sees very smart 
white satin Eton 
jackets, brocaded 
gaily in flowers. 
They need no trim- 
ming whatever, but 
are lined beautifully. 

Nothing so smart 
as the one I saw, 
fitting the most per- 
fect figure, with 
blousette of  yel- 
low silk net tucked and trimmed with yellow 
Valenciennes. The skirt worn with it a white 
glacé silk, flounced from hip to hem, with 
narrow bias ruffles, the least possible fullness, 
and pinked out on the edges. An Incroy- 
able bow of yellow net tied under the chin. 

The girdle a broad Empire green satin 
ribbon, double faced, clasping the waist, and 
bunched out into a crush of loops—Voila ! 
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IN BEHALF OF THE FOUR-FOOTED 
VICTIMS OF HUMAN CRUELTY 
Paper No. 2 


T is, however, seldom necessary to call 

] in the services of a policeman; a whole- 

some awe of the S, P. C. A. exists in 

the minds of most drivers, and a sharp rebuke, 

coupled with a threat to report them, and an 

ostentatious taking of their number, will 
usually have a good effect. 

From long habit, it has become second 
nature to me to look at name and address and 
wagon number, whenever I notice anything 
wrong about a horse, and I have run several 
blocks beside a wagon to secure the address, 
but this is seldom necessary. Nor is it always 
necessary to report a case of whipping or 
overdriving to the S. P. C. A.; a-letter to the 
employer does just as well in most cases, and 
results in sharp reproofs, and even in the dis- 
charge of the offender, for no owner of horses 
wants his stock abused. 
















[ 1510} PARISIAN WEDDING COSTUME OF WHITE SILK, WITH FULL VEST OF WHITE TULLE. 
ETON JACKET FRONTS OF WHITE LACE 


In the case of street car or omnibus horses, it 
is well to go to the S. P. C. A. office (10 East 
T wenty-second Street), whence they will tele- 
phone to the stables in case of a lame horse, 
or have the driver discharged in a case of abuse. 
The majority of the street car lines now use 
better horses and take better care of them than 
has been the case in previous years, but the 
Second Avenue and Eighth Avenue lines will 
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still bear watching, particularly the latter, the 
horses on which are much too small, often 
lame, and the cars overloaded. One of a 
team died almost before the door of a friend 
the other day, from overdriving in the heat. 

It is not at all an impossible feat for a 
woman to make an arrest unaided. Some 

























[1564] BLUE MUSLIN BODICE, AND SLEEVES, AND REVERS 
OF GRASS LINEN. OPEN-WORK COLLAR AND BOWS 
OF BLUE VELVET, HAT TRIMMED WITH 
HELIOTROPES AND BLUE VELVET 


time ago a relative was crossing Union Square, 
at Seventeenth Street, when she saw a cart of 
the Department of Street Cleaning drawn by 
a horse with a disabled hoof, which evidently 
caused him intense pain. A lady standing 
by said : 

“Isn't that terrible! 
be done ?”’ 

My mother replied: ‘It is frightful. 
Something can be done, and I am going to 
do it.” 

She walked up to the side of the cart and 
said: ‘* That horse is too lame to drive. 
Come with me.” 

The man, an Italian, made a civil answer, 
but did not seem inclined to comply ; said he 
would take the.horse home, but my mother 
insisted. She headed the horse up Fourth 
Avenue and walked slowly along the side- 
walk—the poor creature so pitiably lame that 
she had actually to wait for him. The driver 
would have turned down Eighteenth Street, 


Can't something 
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but she headed him off and made him go to 
Twenty-second Street, where she went into 
the S. P.C. A. office, and a man was sent 
out, who made the driver unharness the horse 
and lead him home. To do the driver jus- 
tice, he had only taken out the horse his su- 
periors had supplied, and was willing enough 
to help in the arrest. And, possibly, the fact 
of being arrested by a woman elegantly and 
stylishly clad, had scmething to do with his 
civility. 

But it may be said that such cases as these 
do not often come under a lady’s notice. It 
is more often a man beating his horse, horses 
balking on the terribly slippery grades at 
Fifth and Madison Avenues and Murtay 
Hill, or some poor lame animal before a too 
heavily laden wagon, exhausted from heat 
and overdriving, which stirs the feelings of 
helpless sympathy in a woman who does nct 
know what she ean do. 

Much can be done, and that very readily. 
If the sympathetic observer cares to, she can 
inform herself of her powers by procuring the 
small red book containing instructions for 
members of the S. P. C. A., with extracts 
from the Statutes, telling her what offenses 
against animals are covered by them, and the 
valuable fact that— 





[1565] GRAY LINEN BLOUSE, TRIMMED WITH REVERS OF 
THE LINEN, AND BAND OF LACE DOWN FRONT 


«<A policeman who refuses to help a citi- 
“zen calling upon him to make an arrest in 
«a case of cruelty is subject to discipline, and 
‘¢should be reported to his superiors.” 

There are other ways to manage the blue- 
coated gentry too, for I remember once, on 
calling upon a policeman to assist me ina 
case where a small pair of horses, heavily over- 
loaded, had stopped, and were being cruelly 
beaten on the slippery hill in Murray Street, 
he replied (civilly enough) that it was not his 
business, he was not an S. P. C. A. man. 
I had searched in vain on all sides of the truck 
for an address or license number, so I said: 

‘* Well, but this man violates a city ordi- 
nance by not showing a license number, and 
that is your business.” 


gz 


It was a random shot, for I did not 
then know of any such ordinance, I only 
thought there ought to be one, but it served 
my purpose. The policeman became my ally, 
called the driver, and made him listen to my 
lecture on treating his horses better, and took 


his name and address. Meantime an 
S. P.C. A. man appeared, and made them 
hitch on another team, and nothing was left 
for the member of ‘‘the finest’” but to dis- 
perse the mob of a hundred or more curious 
people who had gathered around us, and lead 
me to my cab. 





WATERING-PLACE WEAR NOTES 
MORNING COSTUMES 


T all the fashionable summer resorts 
piqué is very much worn in the morn- 
ing. Itis not made up with the severe 

simplicity of past seasons. Innovations in the 
way of Swiss and English embroideries, both 
insertions and edgings, and heavy lace, mark 
a new departure, and some of these morning 
frocks are very elaborate. 

An example has a very full skirt in which 
three rows of English insertion about two 
inches wide is let in. Below each insertion 
there is a scant ruffle of edging to match, the 
whole forming a trimming half a yard deep 
around the lower part of the skirt. The 
bodice is cut like an Eton jacket, well fitting 
and reaching to the waist line. Falling back 
from this is a square collar made of English 
work, the points in front reaching the belt. 

The full leg-o’-mutton sleeves are of piqué 
to the elbow, and from thence to the wrist are 
close fitting and of needlework. The blouse 
vest is of the same, and is frequently worn 
over a colored lining, which is changed at any 
time to match the color of the stockings, 
parasol and hat trimmings. 

A simple but charming morning costume, 
made by a famous modiste, consists of an en- 
tire skirt of white English needlework in a 
small wheel patterr, made over an under 
skirt of soldier-blue silk. A narrow accord- 
ion-plaited frill of the silk peeps below, and 
preserves the edge of the white skirt. The 
corsage is a Louis Quinze jacket of soldier- 
blue broadcloth, with full skits. This jacket 
opens over a vest of soldier-blue silk closely 
embroidered in scarlet and gold. 

The prettiest thing about the jacket is 
the shoulder cape of white needlework over 
soldier-blue silk, with Medici collar of the 
same. The needlework is everywhere turned 
in or under, and is finished by no edge what- 
ever. The coat is lined with scarlet silk, 
which rarely shows, however, and there are 
two pockets, one on each side, and large but- 
tons of blue cloth embroidered in red and 
gold. The hat is of dark blue straw, turned 
up behind, and the brim is trimmed with 
loops of biue ribbon and white mousseline de 
soie, with clusters of scarlet poppies forming 
cache peigne. 

These costumes may be worn with or with- 
out hats. 





AN APPEAL FOR THE TREES 


All persons interested in the preservation of the 
trees of New York city are requested to communi- 
cate with the Civic League, United Charities build- 
ing, Twenty-second Street and Fourth Avenue. 
The office is open from 1o to 12 daily. 
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Vanity Fair, a well-written, plain-spoken 
English weekly, by no means approves of 
the way Augustin Daly edits and carpenters 
the immortal William. It says: ‘* Shakes- 
peare becomes ridiculous when turned by Daly 
into dastard comic opera.’” This does not 
strike one as being too strong. Irving may 
over-embelish the bard, but Daly is down- 
right impertinent. He will deliberately de- 
stroy the author’s meaning and intention be- 
cause he wishes to force into notice some 
artist in whom he isinterested. In proof, re- 
call how in Daly’s edition de Rehan of the 
School for Scandal, the part of Sir Peter is 
destroyed in order to advance to undue prom- 
inence his Lady Teazle. But what can one 
expect from a man who has so little respect for 
the members of his company as to formulate a 
set of rules for their personal and private 
conduct on board an ocean steamer? The 
Sun printed these rules in full, with some 
rich comments. These are summarized 
thus: ‘Wash yourself; hang up your 
clothes ; don’t go to the ladies’ cabins ; go 
to bed at 10 c’clock, 
guitars; ladies must be introduced to stran- 
gers viame; men must not drink or bet; 
obey me, or ‘ get out ’—Daly.”’ 





THAT WAS EVIDENT 
** T don’t wear no man’s collar,’’ shouted 
the Populist orator, 
‘* Not even Lindley Murray’s,’’ added a 


man in the rear of the hall. 


Wedding Invitations 


A Book, oe ee of the 
correct styles, will mailed upon 
request with particulars of price. 


DIAMONDS, 

PRECIOUS STONES, Banks and 

WATCHES, . 

BRONZES, B ddl C 

MARBLE STATUARY, I € VO. 

PORCELAINS, of Philadelphia. 

CLOcKs, Aarne . 

GLASS, AND OTHER iiveremithe, 

WORKS OF ART. | ee renew 
Insignia Makers, 
Seal Cutters, 


Goods will be sent to any part of the United 
States upon approval, at the Company’s risk. 
Reference is required only from those not 


Previously patrons of the house. 





LT) crore 
Ruine + VioLets 


(Name Registered.) 
THE QUEEN OF PERFUMES 


Wonderfully true to nature 
and more lasting than any 
other scent of its name. A 
specialty par ‘excellence. 

All the rage in Europe at 
the present time. 


Be sure that you get the 


> ‘No, 4711 Rhine Violets” 


MULHENS & KROPFP., New York, U. S. nee, | 








EDUCATION A AL 





CHEVY CHASE 

French and English Boarding and Day School for 
Young Ladies. Half an hour from Washington, ?. 
C.. Opens October 2, 1895. For circulars address, 
Mademoiselle LFA M. BouLtiGny, CH&vy CHASE 
P. O., Mp. 








COMPLEXION POWDER 
is an absolute necessity of the refined toilet in 
this clima‘’e Pozzon1'’s combires every ele- 
ment of beauty and purity. 





ladies; don’t twang | 
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Torturing Disfiguring 







Instantly 


RELIEVED 
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GREAT 


SKIN CURE 


Soldthroughout the world. British 
t: F. Nsewsery & Sons, 1, King 

Edward-st., London. Potrrar DruG | 
& Cuem. Corp., Sole Props., Boston, U.S. A. 


J 






SKIN DISEASES | 


CUTICURA 


ri HIGGINS 


AND SEITER 


HOLLAND DELFT. 


A great deal is now being said and 
written about this beautiful Blue 
China, with its quaint Wind Mill, 
and Old Dutch Scenes, 

Our collection isthe largest in this 
country, and quite interesting. 

Would like you to see it. Cata- 
logue No. 5-F free, if you wish it. 





50452 W. 22nd St. New York. 
170 Bellevue Ave. Newport RL 








Although the lining may tear, the 
Fibre Chamois interlining remains 
firm and substantial, holding the 
dress to its original shape. 


You can’t “‘ down’’ 
puffed sleeves that 
are supported by 


Fibre Chamots 


Comes in three weights. 


No. 10.—Light. No. 20.—Medium. 
No. 30.—Heavy. 
Width, 64 inches. 


~~ 


Beware of 
worthless imita- 
tations. See that 
what you buy ts 
stamped 


FIBRE 
—— 
CHAMOIS. 


At the Lining 
Counter of all 
Dry Goods 
Stores. 





TH RAMBLER 


|SA MIGHTY FINE BICYCLE 





fine |LLUstRaTED Boon 

Or Detaics Free At Any 

RAMBLER AGENCY 
GORMULLY & JEFFERY MFG Co 


CHICAGO: BOSTON * WASHINGTON 
NEW YORK BROOKLYN - DETROIT- 
COVENTRY ENGLAND: 








heatena! 


Cooks in a minute ! 

Every grocer sells it ! 
Haseno equal on earth ! 
The perfect breakfast food ! 


HEALTH FOOD CO., 6: sth Ave. 
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KIDDER’S PASTILLESeoaueunt xt 





GREAT WESTERN. 
FINEST CHAMPAGNE IN AMERICA. 


A Home Product which Amer- 
icans are Especially 
Proud of 





Now used in many of the best 
hotels, clubs and homes, in 
preference to foreign 
vintages. 





For particulars, prices, etc., 
address, 


Pleasant Valley 
Wine Company, 


RHEIMS, 


_Stuvesn Co., New Yorr. 


Te ‘BicycleLantern, 


=== burns kerosene ten hours ; 
“=~ central draft; flame adjustable 


= R. P. SEARLE says: 





**T was only able to make the speed of 15 miles an 
hourin the dark because ] used your lamp, which 
1 cansidet: the bestin‘therworld today.’ 


Sold by A. G. SPALDING & BROS., andéall 
live ovcle dealers, or delivered by mfrs. Price $5- 


ey EPORT BRASS CO., Bridgeport, Cona; 





CELEBRATED HATS 


AND 

Lapies’ Rounp Hats anD BONNETS 
AND 

THe Duntap SitK UMBRELLA. 


178 AND 180 FIFTH AVE., ) 
bet. 22d and 23d Sts., >New York. 


181 BROADWAY, near Cortlandt St., 
| PALMER Houss, CHICAGO 


914 CHESTNUT ST., PHILADELPHIA, 
&*H Accredited Agencies in all Principal Cities, 


A PERFECT CORSET 


The Pansy 
CorsetCom- 
pany, for 
over 29 
years at 
S ier: ng 
Broadway, 
have re- 
moved to 
more com- 
modious 
quarters at 





903 Broadway, Cor. 20th St. 
New York. 


THE PANSY CORSET COMPANY 


ES 


COLUMBIA 
QUALITY 


always maintained. 
Far more Columbia 
bicycles than ever 
this year. Farmore 
care that no imper- 
fect Columbias go 
out. 

$100 for a Columbia 


means $200 of pleas- 
ure and satisfaction. 


’ —y~— 
Pope Manufacturing Co. 





| General Offices and Factories, Hartford, Conn. 


BRANCH STORES: Boston, New York, 
Chicago, Providence, Philadelphia, 
Buffalo, Brooklyn, Baltimore, Wash- 
ington, San Francisco. 


SUMMER RESORTS 


THE HALCYON. 


(FORMERLY HALCYON HALL) 
MILLBROOK, 
Dutchess Co., N. Y. 


§ Built, furnished, and conducted 
More as & inagnificent English 
country house than hotel. has 
no equal anywhere in quiet ele- 
gance or natural location. Et ¥va- 
tion 1,000 ft. Unique in desi 
w*' ideal in management (new is 
<aae , S€aS0N), perfect cuisine, Seautiful 
> irives, charming country with scen- 
ery like rural nzland. Rates re- 
duced to $4 per day and upwerds. 
Special by the season. 2 1-4 hours 
from Grand Centraj Station, N. Y. 
Particulars of H. R, ROBERTSON, | 8 , Proprietor. 
Special Perl + Car to hotel leaves N.Y. on 3:45 P. M. 
tra'n, Fri ays and Saturdays. 
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Fig. 1562~— Combination gown, gray satin 
and Diack lace embroidered in steel and jet. 

Fig. 1517—Hat of white, trimmed with 
black feathers and white ribbon and lace. 

Fig. 1§21—Court dress. Low bodice in 
turquoise-blue velvet, draped with point 
d’ Angleterre, 
stomacher, frilled epaulettes, and the front of 
the short torsade sleeves, the back being 
formed of velvet. Long square train hanging 
from the shoulder, likewise of blue velvet, 
lined with white satin and outlined witha 
broad band of blue ostrich feathers, Skirt 


which delineates a. kerchief 


1524 


with spreading train in magnificent white 
brocade, lamé d'argent. 


Fig. 1512—Yachting costume of blue serge 
trimmed with white pique. 


Fig. 1520—Bridal gown with immense 
train skirt and bodice, slightly full in front, in 
snowy white glistening satin, bordered round 
the hem with atrail of orange blossoms, well 
supported by the moiré ruche, which faces the 
hem and finishes off the firm lining, also of 
moiré silk. Small tufts of orange blossoms on 
the folded neckband and draped belt. Mag- 


nificent long veil of pomt d’Alencon and 
d’Angleterre combined. A high diadem of 
orange blossoms fastens the veil at the back of 
the head. 

Fig. 1525— Long princess redingote with full 
sleeves, medieval cuffs and wing epaulettes. 
It is of rich white velvet, and lined with satin 
Duchesse. Capote in silk muslin with golden 
wings and pansies, spangled green and gold; 
upright loops of green silk ribbon at the side ; 
black velvet strings. Medici collar with stole 
ends in sable fur. This garment was part of 
the trousseau of Princesse Héléne d’Orleans. 
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Fig. 1516—Hat for a young girl. 
with white ribbon and yellow blossom. 


White, 


Fig. 1524—Dinner gcwn. Low square 
bodice, artistically draped to encircle the waist 
with soft folds ; finished off at the back with up- 
standing loops. Flounces of white transparent 
silk muslin define the shoulders, and sparkle 
with a crystal embroidery. ‘This will also 
answer for a demi-toilette for more ordinary 
events. 


Fig. 1523—Black moiré silk with striped 
narrow galons of steel spangles. 


























IVORY SOAP 


it FLOATS 


Ivory Soap costs a little more, 


Try it for just one wash. 


but it takes less to do the work, and how much whiter clothes 


are when they have been washed with it. 


THe Procter & Gamece Co., Cin’ti. 


Beer is famous, 
Pabst has made 
itso. Ask for 


ABST.... | 


A better Cocktail at home than is 
served over any bar in the world. All 
ready for use, and requires no mixing. 







Cocktails 


MANHATTAN, 
MARTINI, 
WHISKEY, 
HOLLAND GIN, 
TOM GIN, 
VERMOUTH, and 
YORK. 


For the Yacht, 

For the Sea Shore, 
te For the Mountains, 
s! | For the Fishing 

Party, 
For the Camping 
Party, 
| For the Summer 
|| Hotei. 


Ld 





O NNOISSEURS 
agree that of 

two cocktails made 
of the same materials 


Prevared & Betted by 


4 eal | 








must be the better. 
For sale on the 

Dining and Buffet 

Cars of the principal 


ed States. Avoid 


imitations. 

G F. HEUBLEIN & BRO., Sole Proprietors 
39 Broapway, N. Y., 
HARTFORD, CONN., AND 20 PICCADILLY, W., 
LONDON, ENG. 

BG For Sale by all Druggists and Dealers. 


$ Beware of Imitations 5 


We have made and sold the original Hand- 
Made Water Cracker for 94 years. Every 








Cracker is stamped simply and plainly 


Seven letters only! No more, no 
leas! Count them, and accept no 
cracker stamped otherwise if you want 
the original. 


ESTABLISHED 1801. 
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- BEGINS \ 


WITH EGYPT | 
—— | 


passt MALT 

+++» EXTRACT 

There's substance 

| toit; it's vivifying, 
life producing 

The BEST Tonic 
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Absorbs Like a 


AW UALS 
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Dress Shield 


() 


X 





Destroys all Odor of Perspiration. 
ALSO 


Amolin Powder 


(A new coal tar product.) 








The Only Odorless, healthful harmless and positive 
deodorant for Dress Shields an:i similar toilet uses. 


Destroys All Odor of Perspiration. | 
‘ 





Contains NO Talcum, 
NO Carbolic Acid, 


NO Perfume. 


Shields and at all notion counters. Alld ts 
keep the —< sayy AL box of powder or pair 1 iis 
mailed lor 850 


NEW YORK SHIELD CO., 166 Greene St., N. Y. 











~~ 


You don’t know how good 
a lamp you have got, unless 


/you use the right chimney 


| 
| 


| 
| 





on it. Consult the “ Index 
to Chimneys ”—free. 
Write Geo A Macbeth 
Co, Pittsburgh, Pa. 
Pearl-glass and pearl-top 
chimneys last as a teacup 
lasts. 





Perfume the Breath 


wiu EASE THE THROAT FROM 


CLEAR and STRENGTHEN THE VOICE 
people of refinement for over 25° 


5&10cts. Ta wrc CO | Fragralt 
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BEEMAN’ S— THE oriainaL 


ry 


ail Pepsin Gum | 


CAUTION—See that 
the name Beeman is 
on each wrapper. 


THE PERFECTION 
OF CHEWING GUM 


And a@ Delicious Remedy 
Jor Indigestion and 
Sea-Sichkness. 

Send 6 cents for 
sample package. 
Beeman Chemical Co. 
109 Lake St., Cleveland, O. 
Originators of 
Pspsin CHEWING Gum 





fair 
TF omen 


from 


Vogue 





A Lady 
Venlo 


Duxbak 
Rainproof 
binding to 
keep her skirt. 
edges dry. 
So do you. 
A brand of 
the famous 


“S. H, & M.” 


Bias Velveteen Skirt Bindings. 
A set ofthe S. H. & M." miniature figures showing 
the latest Parisian costumes, mailed for /Oc. in stamps. 
The 5.1. & M. Co., P. 0. Box 609, N. Y. 
**S.H.& M.”’ Dress Stays are the Best. 












SHIELD 


ourself against all 
Impurities KIN 






DELICACY 
OF PERFUME. 


US . Agents, NO. ROSIN. 


MULHENS & KROPFF, NuiY. 


Being a collection of portraits of 
ladies of New York, Baitimore, 
Philadelphia, Richmond, and other 
American cities, originally published 
in Vogue and now gathered into one 
volume. 


New York 
The Fashion Company 
220 Fourth Avenue 
mdcecxciv 


This volume—an exquisite example of 
bookmaking—printed in color, on fine 
plate paper, and bound in cloth, sent, 
postpaid, to any address in the United 
States, Canada, or Mexico—securely 
packed in a box—on receipt of price, 
$37.00, by the publishers—Vogue, 220 
Fourth Avenuc, New York. 
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HINTS FOR THE HOME, DRESSMAKER 


S at this time of the year clearance sales are 
in order many beautiful gauffered silks, 
striped wash silks, printed Japanese silks 


and fanciful cotton goods, which, earlier in the 
season, were from 50 cents upto $1 per yard, are 





BODICE TRIMMED WITH STRAPS OF BLACK VELVET 
AND STEEL BUCKLES 


f ] 
l 1468] 


offered by several of our leading houses for a uni- 
form price of 25 cents per yard. 

Colored spangles and paillettes of silver, gold, 
steel, etc., are used im many designs for trim- 
mings this season, and are more or less expensive. 





[1459] MODEL FOR DOTTED SWISS COSTUME 


As one may buy them by the pound, economical 
women will know how to make these trimmings at 
little expense. Leaves of colored spangles are easily 
made by taking stiff, coarse net, marking out the 
outline of the leaf and then sewing on the spin- 


VOGUE 


gles, each one lapping over the other, until the out- 
line is entirely filled in, after which it is cut out 
and the edges carefully turned under. In this way 
butterflies, wings or flower forms are filled in, and 
they may be grouped together in many ways ona 
corsage as fancy dictates. 

A pretty little bolero jacket of gray velvet has 
thus been trimmed with a border of small leaves 
of iridescent spangles, interspersed with steel pail- 
lettes. On acashmere corsage a stamped all-over 
pattern was outlined with small jet spangles, and 
proved very effective. 

Yokes covered with steel paillettes are rich look- 
ing and effective, and may be made detachable. 
Narrow passementerie, composed of a row of tiny 
iridescent spangles, which is often used to define 
the seams of dress skirts, is easily made at home, a 
narrow ribbon being used for the foundation. 

Many of the sashes worn this season are finished 
on the ends with a pretty design of colored beads 
and spangles, and many large bows are ornamented 





[1523] WHITE SILK GAUZE WITH BLUE SPOTS. BODICE 
COMPOSED OF STRIPS OF BLUE VELVET AND LACE 


in this way. This is easy work, and is a suitable 
summer occupation, and a change from the usual 
embroidery in linen. 

Another dainty kind of work is sewing narrow 
edging on ribbons. This is done on both sides, 
and when finished makes a trimming that is in 
the last mode, as many of the prettiest imported 
waists are trimmed with ribbons so ornamented. 

Fancy waists of ivory-white satin, covered en- 
tirely with cream-white or black lace of light tex- 
ture, are very much in vogue this season. Various 
colored ribbons are used to trim them with. A 
young woman, using a well-fitting corset cover as a 
foundation, draped the ivory-white satin and deli- 
cate black striped lace over it, and has made herself 
a beauteous garment. The sleeves, of the same, 
are made with a balloon puft, shirred in at the el- 
bow, and finished with a frill of black lace, with 
knots of bright scarlet ribbon. The scarlet ribbon 
is arranged in bands over the shoulders where the 
sleeves are put in, and end in knots or rosettes at 
the bust line. The belt and collar are of scarlet 
velvet. This charming waist is worn with a black 
moiré skirt and large black hat and feathers. The 
seams of the skirt are defined by narrow jet passe- 
menterie. 


FOREIGN NOTES 


Ery well attended was the *‘ Vérnissage"’ at 

\ the Salon-du-Champ-de-Mars the other 
day, the numerous portraits being specially 

That of Madame Sévérine, painted by 
So, too, is 


admired. 
Hawkins, is extraordinarily lifelike. 


96 





[1515] FANCY REVERS, LACE EDGED, FOR SILK COSTUME 


that of Madame Sarah Bernhardt, by Antonia 


della Gandara, a disciple of Whistler, When 
I arrived Madame Bernhardt herself was 
standing in front of her portrait, surrounded 


by an escort of admirers. She wore a . dress 
of light green perforated silk-cloth over a slip of 
lettuce-green Liberty satin. Around her neck was 
a gigantic ** fraise’’ of green silk muslin, and her 
hat, of dark green “ paillaisson *’ Among the 
other visitors were ‘* Gyp,’’ Comtesse de Martel, 
Madame Madeleine Lemaire, the celebrated flower 
painter, the Prince de Sagan, Daudet, Carolus 
Duran, etc. Madame de Martel was, as usual, clad 
from head to foot in white, her favorite color, 
the skirt and bodice being of white serge, and a 
waterfall of white silk muslin, trimmed with 
Valenciennes, draping the bust. The hat was 
one of the large Tuscan straw ‘‘ capelines,’’ of 
which the witty authoress is so fond, and was 
trimmed with clusters of real white lilacs, tied by 
narrow white moiré ribbons. 





ETON JACKET OF ENGLISH WORK 


[1539] 
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SEEN ON THE STAGE 














MR, E, M. HOLLAND AS COLONEL CARTER OF 
CARTERSVILLE 


Hatever may be the general or pro- 

W fessional opinion of Mr. Richard 

Mansfield as a man or a gentle- 

man, there ms to be but one impression 
of him as an artist. 

I remember well to have questioned his 
stage direction in Arms and the Man, and 
to have more or less directly blamed him 
for not drilling his company to support him 
with their maximum efforts all round; but 
his individual exertions were hors ligne. 
The commercial stars—those who have been 
advertised into their positions—obviously 
cannot afford to besurrounded by experts who 
would show up their shortcomings, but a 
genuine artist is at a disadvantage if deprived 
1 the sympathetic alertness of his support, 
and the possibilities of a play are not re- 
jeemed if some of the characters are skimp- 
ily played. 

Bearing the foregoing in mind, Mr. Mans- 
field seems to execute a volte-face as a man- 
ager, which will honor the profession he 
adorns, and add incalculably to the pleasure 
of American theatre-goers. 

I refer to his intention to place Mr. Ed- 
ward-Holland in the position that should 
have been his some half dozen years ago at 
least. The brother, Mr. Joseph Holland, is 
a notable light comedian, but—‘‘there are 
thers.” Edward is a better general—not 
particular—character actorthan Mr. Jefferson. 
He is the American Coquelin, and would 
have been admitted to be and considered to 
be such if he had not had the double disad- 
vantage of being a native American and of 
living among theatre managers who, for the 
most part, lack the knowledge necessary to 
discover great artists in their embryotic con- 
dition. 

When multitudinous acclamation assures 
any of our theatrical managers that a star 
has arisen, they are willing to indorse such 
acclamation with their entire banking ac- 
counts, especially if the star is a foreigner ; 
but how many of them have discovered for 
themselves the race-horse between the shafts 
\of a hansom cab—the great actor patiently 
and modestly plodding along in the ranks of 
some stock company, and risked their 
wealth to put such a one properly before the 
public ? 

It has remained for almost our only actor- 
manager to pay tribute to one of the finest 
of American histrions, and in spite of the 
fact that Mr. Edward Holland is absolutely 
what Mr. Mansfield is, a character actor, the 
latter gentleman has had the generosity to 
help probably his strongest rival on this con- 
tinent into a position worthy of his conspic- 
uous talents; is, in fact, assisting him to 
twinkle in his own firmament. If Mr. 





Mansfield had elected to put forward an 
heroic actor, or discovered a Romeo, his ac- 
tion would have been graceful; as it is, he 
has done far more—he has been splendidly 
generous. _YetI have looked in vain for 
newspaper articles extolling this event and 
giving just ** praise to Sir Hubert Stanley.”’ 
Fortunately, Mr. Mansfield is more or less 
independent of journalistic approbation, and 
it is to be hoped that a pecuniary reward will 
be very largely his. I have said that Mr. 
E. M. Holland is the American Coquelin, 
and maybe this affirmation calls for some 
brief analysis of his method. 

There are many people who, when asked 
about a number of the unimportant com- 
monplace business towns they have visited, 
will tell you that ** they seemed so like each 
other it was hard totell t’other from which.” 
But the veriest tyro of globe-trotters knows 
the difference between Rome, Cologne and 

tris. Such a hall mark as St. Peter’s in 
the one case, or **the’’ cathedral in the 
other, is significant to the purblind. These 
same individuals have the greatest difficulty 
in describing human beings, unless they are 
deformed or very rich. 

Among the average actor there is a class 
to whom a part to study means simply so 
many words to commit to memory, and 
presently vocally emit in wig and make up 
according to the order of the author or stage 
director, They are always word-perfect, 
always obedient, are much in demand (here ); 
are to the drama rather less, as factors, 
than the desk cleris to commerce. Others 
have a glimmering of psychology or can imi- 
tate one type of character excellently—just 
as M. Alma Tadema can paint marble, 
Greek or Roman dancing girls, and the sea. 
Such people become rich, but are hardly 
great—that is if greatness means strength, 
breadth and versatility. Every now and 
then a man comes along who can wander 
through the common little business city and 
detect the scarcely apparent something which 
makes it vary from the next township fifty 
miles away. Not only that; he could ex- 
plain and make you or me, Reader, under- 
stand, and ultimataly perceive, that difference. 
Such a one, if he followed the stage calling, 
would act half a dozen doctors for you, all 
allopaths ! And yet you would be able to 
understand, not only that they were doc- 
tors, but what manner of man each was who 
had taken up the calling of Esculapious. 
You leave the theatre after witnessing this 
class of acting, confident that you yourself 
could walk on the stage and doit. There is 
absolutely no difficulty about such intense 
naturalness. 

This is the class of actor-artist Mr. Hol- 
land is. Very certainly his method of work 
is of this order. Of first importance is the 
piece. Is the character he is to impersonate 
one that carries the interest and strength of 
the story, or is it accessory ? If the former, he 
has to be careful that his support furnishes a 
due quota of help, is in the time and tune he 
sets ; if accessory, it is his duty to be sure 
that he is in strict harmony and accord with 
the hero or heroine. Again, unlike Hare 
or Tree, but very much like Coquelin, he 
will not waste his acting, he will not fritter 
it away on trifling details, but sketches in 
his character, in strong certain lines that 
give his audience a sentiment of secure en- 
joyment. His judgment is sound, and his 
touch as sure as his jucgment is sound. 

The title of the Holland brothers’ new 
play is The Man witha Past. This is de- 
liciously felicitous. ‘We are all a little tired 
of the woman with a past or pasts, and as, 
seemingly, there is only one man with ‘¢a”’ 
past, and we are in doubt as to which of the 
brothers is “ the” man, we arestimulated with 
an interest that should easily sustain us until 
the work is revealed to us in September. 


NOTES 


Just before going to press a whisper reaches 
me that may account for the change in the 
opening date of the Garrick Theatre, which 
was originally fixed for the first week in 


August. The rumor in question is that the 
play ** panned ’’ out so badly at rehearsal 
that Mr. Mansfield decided to withdraw it 
and postpone his new star’s opening. Was 
this The Man With The Past? Dear, dear, 
what a past he must have had, to be sure, to 
go and get himself wrecked at rehearsal. 
Still, that is better.than being damned at 
performance. Well, there should be no 
difficulty in obtaining a play. It’s fair to 
assume that all managers possess them, for if 
you ask one to hear a play read, his re- 
ply must convince the most sceptical that 
he has dozens in his safe. The difhi- 
culty in Mr. Holland’s case, if it does exist, 
is certain to be only temporary. 

The theatre goers on both sides of the 
ocean are wondering how the court players 
of the Serene Duchy of Saxe-Coburg and 
Gotha happen to be located in Drury Lane 
Theatre, London, just now. The Court 
players in question form a highly respectable 
stock repertoire troupe but even strengthened 
with one or two special people from Berlin 
they scarcely deserve to be offered to Lon- 
doners as a special attraction. They work 
neatly together by all accounts, and can give 
a good account of themselves either in light 
opera or comedy, and one or two of them 
act as wellas the average of the better known 














MR, E, M, HOLLAND 


London artists, but really they are not, with 
an exception, quite up to metropolitan form. 

I think I am able to hit on the reason ror 
the Drury Lane occupancy by the Saxe-Co- 
burgians. Sir Augustus Harris has a disorder 
which affects the chest. It is a desperate de- 
sire to have the right of pinning medals, 
crosses and bright bits of ribbon on one side 
of his manly diaphram. It is not dangerous, 
this mania for orders, and Sir Augustus 
has had his first eruption in the shape of the 
shield of Saint Something, lately conferred 
on him by the ex-Duke of Edenburg, and 
present Duke of Saxe-Coburg and Gotha. 
Now, when this number of Vogue reaches 
London, the Cockneys will be able to guess 
why his Serene Highness’s company of mum- 
mers is treading the historic boards of For- 
mosa and James Corbett. 

There has been a peculiarly horrible mur- 
der committed in San Francisco. An enter- 
prising playright builds a drama round the 
main incidents, and proposes to have it done 
at once. Prisoner and prosecution alike 
sought to stop this with a judicial restraining 
order. It was granted. Nevertheless, the 
piece was presented at the Alcaza, in San 
Francisco, and Judge Murphy stopped it. 
The supposition is that it would prejudice the 
the popular mind against the prisoner, and 
affect any jury that could be got together to 
try the case. The point raised seems reason~ 
able, but I cannot recall anything just like it. 


Me print IN BINDING 


RUMOR 


Londoners failed to appreciate Sam’) of 
Posen in B. Curtis, so he bought Gentleman 
Joe and came home. —Louis Morrison is going 
to reproduce the late Lawrence Barrett's man- 
ners, customs and plays—especially plays.— 
There will be no Tzigane at Abbeys.—Forbes 
Robertson, Mrs. Patrick Campbell and 
Charles Coghlan for Romeo and _ Juliet in 
London ; this may be a success d’estime, but 
can hardly prove a success de box-office.— 
The Merry Wives at the Grand Union 
Hotel, Saratoga, for three open-air perfor- 
mances only? Stuff; there are merry wives 
there all the time the place is open.—Paul 
Potter came from London. Trilby brings 
him back.—Another filibustering scheme ; a 
drama on the Cuban rising to go on at the 
Standard Theatre, New York City, and the 
President won't stop fishing.—Sarah Bernhardt 
has dropped her favorite perfume; her new 
wrestling lion disliked it—animals are very 
sensitive to perfumes.—Loie Fuller danced 
for La Bernhardt; Patti pantomimed for her 
friends, and Henry E. Abbey has washed his 
hands of Lillian Russell.—Young Harry 
Irving, barrister-at-law, is permitted to pay his 
respects to his Queen; the same Harry 
Irving, actor atlarge, is a vagabond by an ex- 
isting act of parliament, and cannot attend 
Her Majesty’s public reception ! 

It is believed that Sir Henry Irving has 
decided to produce the English version of 
Madame Sans Gene in the course of the Ly- 
ceum season of 1896-97. When he reap- 
pears at that theatre in the autumn of next 
year, after his Americantour, Sir Henry will 
probably present a Shakespeare play. This 
will be followed by Sardou’s drama, in which 
some important changes have been suggested 
by the author, Miss Ellen Terry will en- 
deavor to disprove the confident prognostica- 
tions of critics who say she cannot imperson- 
ate the washerwoman-duchess. Quite a 
considerable list of actresses has been com- 
piled to show that each and all can achieve 
what is impossible to Miss Terry. It is a 
pity that none of them will have an oppor- 
tunity of trying. 

Mr. Ernest Leicester is engaged as leading 
man by Miss Olga Nethersole. Mr. Leices- 
ter (who is now playing in The Prude’s 
Progress ) has always, by good management 
as well as by good luck, contrived to obtain 
comfortable ** shops,” and he will be much 
missed by audiences of the Surrey Theatre, 
where he succeeded Mr. Clarence Hague as 
lead, three or four seasons back, on the lat- 
ter’s engagement by Mr. Irving. Thus, 
both have successfully passed from the South 
Side to the West End. 

David Belasco, part author of The Girl ! 
Left Behind Me, has finished his new play, 
entitled Heart of Maryland, which is to be 
produced at the Herald Square Theatre, New 
York, inthe autumn. The cast is to in- 
clude E. J. Henley, brother of the present 
editor of the New Review, and Maurice 
Barrymore, who will be remembered here as 
author of a strong drama, Nadjezda, and 
from whom Mr. Penley is said to have ac- 
quired a play dealing, in humorous fashion, 
with the effects of transfusion of blood. His 
name always recalls to me Charles Lamb's 
sentence about the splendid sound of the 
words, seen on a play-bill, Orsino des Barry- 
more. Nadjezda, by the way, was brought 
out at the Haymarket, January, 1886, when 
Mr. Tree took the part of Prince Zabouroff. 


AT THE THEATRES 


Garden Theatre—Trilby, 8.15 Pp. m. 

Casino—T he Sphinx, 8 p. m.—Roof Gar- 
den, 8 P. M. 

Terrace Garden—Repertoire of German 
Opera. 

Eden Musée—The World in Wax. 


VAUDEVILLE 


American Roof Garden, 8 Pp. m. 
Madison Square Roof Garden, 8.15 P. M. 
Proctor’s, 11 A. M. to II P. M. 
Keith’s Union Square, 12 a. M. to 10.30 
P. M. 
Koster & Bial’s Roof Garden, 8 P. m. 
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VIENNA 
(From Our Own Correspondent. ) 


ISCHL, THE SUMMER HOME OF THE COURT—RE- 
THE EMPRESS LOOKING 
THAN EVER—THE SUPERI- 


APPEARANCE 
MORE BEAUTIFUL 


OF 


ORITY OF THE VIENNESE SPORTSWOMAN IN 
POINT OF APPEARANCE——-NATURAL FLOWERS 
AND TAXIDERMIZED BLACKBIRDS AS DECOR- 
ATIVE ADJUNCTS 


to-day, having left far behind me a 

very ‘dusty Vienna, crowded with 
thousands of Cook’s tourists, and redolent 
with the smell from hundreds of ‘¢ pas- 
teques”’—you call them watermelons in 
America, I believe—which had come all the 
way from the burning plains and ‘¢ pusztas ”’ 
of Hungary to rot under the canvas awnings 
of our open-air markets. Oh! what a re- 
lief it is to lose sight of brick and stone, and 
mortar, and crowds, and heat, and to wan- 
der once more under the fragrant pine trees, 
on the flower-filled moss of our matchless 
imperial forests. ‘The Court has preceded 
me here, and an abnormal number of our 
aristocrats followed in its train. 

Never have I seen sweet Ischl so charm- 
ing as it is this year. To begin with, won- 
deful as it may appear to those who know 
upper Austria, it hardly ever rains, and one 
can enjoy to its fullest extent the beauty and 
peace of this delightful sojourn. Unlike 
almost every other German and Austrian, 
or Belgian watering-place, Ischl is the most 
sedate, decorous, refined little spot on earth. 
There are no gambling places, no noisy 
“¢ brasseries,’” no vulgar crowds, and every- 
thing is truly elegant, notto say courtly, At 
night, when the moon climbs over the dizzy 
hights of the fir-clad mountains and lights 
up the rippling waters of the Traun, there 
is hardly any noise but that of splashing 
oars on the green river or the sound of su- 
perbly played zithers on the terraces of the 
daintily carved wooden chalets on the banks 
thereof. Ischlis the favorite haunt of both 
our Kaiser and of our Kaiserinn, and no- 
where are they to be seen to better advan- 
tage than when receiving favorite guests in 
their lovely villa—a marvel of rural com- 
fort and luxury, surrounded by flowering gar- 
dens and shady trees. The Empress is so 
much better now that she is once more tak- 
ing part in the sports she so dearly loves, and 
it is absolutely impossible to realize, when 
one sees her wearing, with inimitable chic, 
her mountaineering dress, and clambering 
over rocks and slopes and valleys, that it is 
the very same woman whose reason, if not 
life, were despaired of a few years ago 
after the terrible tragedy of Meyerling, 
and who was reported all over the world as 
a complete and pitiful wreck. She is more 
beautiful than ever, slender and graceful 
as she always was. I had the pleasure—I 
ought to say honor, but then the joy I feel 
in her presence precludes all idea of formal- 
ity and stiff decorum—of seeing her at the 
imperial villa the night before last. To my 
extreme surprise she, who has worn but deep- 
est sable garments during the last seven 
years, was clad in almost classical snowy 
folds of a **cachemire l’Inde’’ gown, which 
draped her supple figure to perfection. Care- 
lessly stuck in her belt was a tuft of Edel- 
weiss, this pure, well-nigh inaccessible 
mountain blossom which personifies her so 
well. As she stood on the balcony after 
dinner, a lithe white figure with an ermine- 
lined mantle thrown about her shculders— 
for the evening was cool—and the moon- 
rays shedding their silver around her, she 
was indeed the very embodiment of 
what a sovereign should be, a sovereign who 
is half a saint, in spite of her love for out- 
door life and sports. 

Since my arrival here I have wished more 
than once that American, English, and even 
French women, could watch for just a little 
while our sportswomen at work. No offence 


Pr green Ischl is from where I write 


meant to this trilogy of lovely beings; but 
still, in spite of the undeniable beauty of 
Uncle Sam’s daughters,in spite of the grace- 





fully athletic deportment of their English 
sister, and last, but not least, in spiie of the 
unrivalled ‘‘chic’’ and “ dash”’ of Parisi- 
ennes, yet none of them know the secret of 
being thorough-paced sportswomen, and of 
joining in the favorite pastimes of their hus- 
bands and brothers without becoming, ipse- 
facto, either masculine or a little too, too— 
well, what shall I call it—emancipated ?>— 
from those laws of sweet femininity which 
will ever remain woman's greatest charm. 
Now our great ladies over here carry their love 
of nature and of sports of all kinds so far that 
it seems to be born in them. During the 
summer months they fly away to the moun- 
tains of their own splendid country, where 
they climb to the loftiest summits, and from 
whence they descend the most dangerous ice- 
slopes with the swiftness and security of 
practised mountaineers; they follow the 
chamois on narrow ledges of rock which 


.would give any other mondaines the shivers 


to look at from below; they are as sure- 
footed as goats; they row like Oxford gradu- 
ates; they shoot, they swim and ride—oh, 
how they do ride ! and they smoke cigarettes 
by the hundreds, but they do all this without 
losing one iota of their grace and of their 
winsomeness. No bloomers for them! No 
costumes or attitudes which make one hesi- 
tate as to the sex of the being beforc 
one’s astonished eyes. A _ pair of per- 
fectly fitting knickerbockers worn under a 
short tweed skirt, a waistcoat of chamois- 
leather half concealed by a ‘* Joppe’’ or 
gray cloth, many-pocketted, green-passpoiled 
jacket, and a Tyrolese hat adorned with a 
chamois beard; tall gaiters of untanned 
leather and stout boots, and they are ready 
for the mountain. Equally compact are 
their riding-habits for summer or winter 
wear, without any frills, ribbons, or lace 
collars, and gauntlets such as I have seen 
occasionally fluttering about amateur sports- 
women who knew no better, poor things, 
but still who ought to have enquired from 
competent people in order to avoid these 
mistakes which stamped them at once for 
ignoramuses of the deepest die. 

I remember that during one of my stays in 
London I once heard a celebrated English 
Diplomat say to a country cousin of his: 
‘My boy, it would be better for you to 
break the ten commandments than to eat 
your green peas with a spoon or to use your 
knife when you are partaking of fish.”’ I 
feel inclined to alter this wise remark in the 
following fashion, for the benefit of any 
candidate whose aim it is to enter society by 
the right door: Break all the command- 
ments if your conscience permits you to do 
so, for, much to my regret, I am forced to 
acknowledge that one meets with queer char- 
acters in the highest rank of life, but for 
mercy’s sake remember this: If a thing 
deserves to be done, it deserves to be well 
done, however insignificant it may be, and 
what is more, no amount of “ dash’” or 
‘¢ airs ’’ will ever replace the true refinement 
which permitsa well-bred woman to encroach 
upon the domain of the sterner sex without 
in so doing becoming this horror of all hor- 
rows, a virago—anglicé a ** new woman.”” 

But enough of moralizing for one day. I 
had far rather describe té my readers, as a 
finale, the poetical little dress which one of 
our gayest mondaines was wearing the other 
night at the Imperial villa. It was of palest 
blue-gray gaze de soie, brocaded all over with 
burnished silver sea-thistles surrounded by 
their sharp-pointed folliage, and slightly 
powdered with crystalin a manner which 
suggested hoar-frost. It was made over a 
slip of sky-blue satin and gathered in at the 
waist with a string of ‘* cabochon”’ sap- 
phires of great beauty. Around the décol- 
letage was a thick garland of cornflowers 
and buds—real cornflowers they were, just 
plucked from the field near by—while on 
both shoulders sat a black-bird with wings 
outstretched as if ready to fly away. Maybe 
the description seems ordinary enough, but 
no pen can portray the slight figure of the 
wearer, the patrician looking blonde head, 
heavy withits wealth of golden tresses, and 





the great blue eyes which seemed to have 
borrowed some of their lustre from the dewy 
blossoms and the sparkling stones which 
completed this original and chic tollette. 
This gay and pretty mondaine, by-the-by, is 
Countess Ferdinand Kinsky, née Princess 
Agle Auersperg, the foster-sister of Arch- 
duchess Valérie, and the adopted child of the 
Empress. Her young husband, who is re- 
markably good to look at, has, in spite of 
his twenty-nine years, and of his mere rank 
of lieutenant in the army, just been created 
Second ‘*Stall-meister’’ or Deputy Master- 
of-the-Horse, a post which is considered as 
one of the ‘* grandes charges de la Ceeur.”” 

Baroness Wallsee. 

Ischl, August, 1895. 


PARIS 
(From Our Own Correspondent.) 


DETHRONEMENT OF THE YOUNG GIRL—COIF- 
FURE FOR ELDERLY MATRONS——A FEMININE 
FANCY FOR NAPKIN ARRANGEMENT 


‘] “He reign of the young girl, and even 
that of the young matron, is, to all 
intents and purposes, at an end, for 

to-day all homages seem to turn toward the 
woman who has left the fateful age of thirty 
far behind her! Heroines, both on the 
stage and in novels, are recruited from the 
ranks of veteran mondaines, and in Society 
we can daily witness the amazing successes 
of the ‘‘ripe’’ coquette. Madame la Com- 
tesse de Martel, the witty novelist, better 
known under the pen name of Gyp, is 
responsible for this rather unexpected turn 
of affairs in a great measure. The vogue of 
her delightful novelettes is undeniable, and 
so is the influence created by them on all 
classes of Society ; and, considering that the 
exquisite type of Parisienne which she so 
cleverly describes in every one of her books 
is invariably that of a woman between thirty 
and forty, one can hardly be surprised that 
we, who have, unfortunately, lost the first 
bloom of youth, should have found in her 
works an incentive to maintain our suprem- 
acy on the social battlefield. I may add 
—and this without an atom of sarcastic in- 
tention—that Gyp is herself one of 
these charming instances of a ‘* grande 
dame ’’ who, although the mother of grown- 
up sons, is still, both in appearance, in man- 
ner, and also in thought and deed, thor- 
oughly young and ‘‘séduisante.’” Moreover, 
she is by no means the only writer who 
adopts as the principal ‘* character’’ of her 
books that of a woman past thirty. Henry 
Greville, in Un Vieux Ménage, depicts 
admirably the extreme facination which 
can be exercised by a woman of thirty-six, 
even after twenty years of the wear and 
tear of married life. All this is very 
consoling to a number of us, and I, for 
one, do not see—perhaps for the very same 
motive as Gyp does—why it is abso- 
lutely necessary to be an ingenue in order to 
be a pleasure to the eye and mind of the 
world in general. 

Here in Paris the example of the emanci- 
pated English maiden, and that of the pretty 
independent American ‘* Miss,’” has forsome 
time past been feebly followed by some of our 
young girls, much to the indignation of staid 
old matrons, and greatly to the delight of the 
masculine element; hence the importation 
into our midst of the bicycling young lady, 
the tennis-playing young lady, the amateur- 
actress young lady, and even the cricketting 
young lady, but either our “ demoiselles’’ do 
not know yet how to make the best of this 
relaxation of the cast-iron rules which have 
held them bound for so many centuries past, 
or then it is because it takes more than a 
few years to so completely change the views 
and habits of a whole population, for the fact 
remains that the ‘*too modernized young 
lady’ did not ‘*take”’ in France, and that 
even the men soon became tired of this fin- 
de-siécle innovation. The healthful sports 
remain for both old and young, but the 
preference accorded to very youthful un- 


married women is, as I remarked at the be 
ginning of this letter, decidedly on the wan: 

Ata matinée given by the Duchess 
Pomard, Countess of Caithness, I saw a fe 
days ago some really pleasing innovation 
especially in what concerns headgear. Mme. 
de Pomard herself wore a coiffure which 
might be advantageously imitated by every 
elderly matron who cares for her appearance. 
If nothing is more becoming than to sce a 
woman who when approaching maturity 
attempts to preserve as long as possible the 
juvenility of her looks, there is nothing more 
painful, not to say ridiculous, than an old 
one who assumes the costumes and the ai; 
of a girl in her teens. 

But, to return to the Duchess’s coiffure, Jet 
me say that she wore over her beautiful si!- 
vered tresses a mantilla of superbantique point 
fastened at the back of the head by a Maric 
Stuart diadem of diamonds. Nothing can 
give an idea of the graceful effect produced 
by this combination of lace and gems. The 
hat donned on the same occasion by the 
Princess Kotchoubey was another instance 
of how pretty some adaptations of long past 
and gone fashions can be. It was an almost 
pure Louis xiv., made of finely shirred white 
crépe de soie, the low crown encircled by a 
thick ruche of lace intermingled with short 
marabout tips, and over-shadowed by tal! 
snowy plumes; right at the back the broad 
brim was turned up under a sweet-looking 
cluster of full-blown Bengal roses, from 
which arose high up in the air a slender os- 
prey glittering with tiny diamonds. Vicom- 
tesse Vigier was clad from he@@ to foot in a 
shade of sombre blue which set off her aris- 
tocratic beauty perfectly; the shape and 
make of this lovely costume were beyond 
measure chic, and the way in which the lace 
about her throat was arranged was quite a 
poem in itself. By-the-by, while talking of 
fichus and such graceful adjuncts of the toilet, 
I may as well mention that with the Louis 
Xvi. modes, so prevalent to-day, the huge 
ties, cravats and chokers of the same period 
have made their appearance. This is by ne 
means ugly, and in the winter will prove a 
grateful :ubstitute for the now very humdrum 
boa. In summer, of course, plentifully 
trimmed folds of muslin, or even gauze, are 
to be recommended, but for hot weather the 
deliciously cool and fresh-looking ‘* fichu 
Marie Antoinette’’ can take the place of 
the **cravatte Louis xvi.,’’ in that way the 
style remains ‘the same, and the personal 
comfort is ensured. 

I must describe for those of my fair read- 
ers who take pride in their table appoint- 
ments, a new asparagus service which bids 
fair to prove one of the most practical, as 
well as one of the most attractive inventions 
of the year. The whole set is composed of 
one or more dozen of plates, and of a pon- 
derous dish wherein the palatable vegetable is 
served. The material is Limoges, but with 
a strong suspicion of the Bernard de Palissy 
genre about its decoration, for the edges and 
other portions of the plates and dish are done 
in bold relief. The plates are octagonal, and 
are framed by an interlacement of pale gren 
asparagus, while graceful tufts of asparagus 
fern are painted on the body thereof ; a small 
section of the plate is partitioned off by two 
large asparagus in relief, and is meant to 
retain the sauce, which generally meander: 
in so disgreeable a manner all over one 
plate. The dish is in the form of a tiny boat 
opened at both ends, where the vegetables 
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are disposed with the heads meeting in the 
middle, and the other end ready to hand 
when one is about to remove them ont 
one’s plate by means of the tongs and dimin 
utive silver shovel which are fastened by 
china hook to the edge of the dish. ‘ 

Another “ nouveauté’? for the table is 
the graceful and fragrant idea of rolling uj 
each dinner napkin in good old-fashione: 
style, and of encircling them with a “ ring’ 
of blossoms mounted on a broad ribbon © 
gay hue which terminates in an artistical!) 
knotted wind-mill bow. 

Comtesse de Champdoce 







Paris, July, 1895. 
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iN BEHALF OF THE FOUR-FOOTED 
VICTIMS OF HUMAN CRUELTY 


PAPER NO. 3 


fenseless dumb brutes, one must learn 
to close one’s ears to the language pe- 
culiar to brutes who are not dumb. Imper- 


I F one is todo anything to help the de- 


,tinence and even oaths break no bones. To 


the very usual remark of ‘*Mind your own 
business”” an apt reply is: ** This is my 
business; I’m an agent for the Prevention 
of Cruelty to Animals.”’ 

On one occasion the lady mentioned in a 
former paper was riding in a car of the Sec- 
ond Avenue line, when the car ahead stopped 
at the foot of asteep grade. Unwilling to 
wait for the tow-horse, the driver began 
cruelly whipping his team. Getting out of 
the car she was in, the lady walked to the 
front of the other car and rebuked thedriver 
sharply. 

‘¢ Who’se driving these horses,”” he called 
out roughly, “ you or me?” 

‘¢ You are driving them,”’ was the reply, 
‘but I’m looking out for them. Don’t 
you strike them again.” 

No more blows were struck. 

I shall never forget an experience of mine 
with a delivery wagon of one of the large 
stores—not Stern’s, to whose honor be it 
said, they drive the best horses and take the 
best care of them of any firm in the city. 
Woe be to the man who lays a hand on any 
of their fine animals ! 

Going through Fifty-third Street one hot 
day I noticed a delivery wagon drawn by a 
fine gray horse, much exhausted, yet urged 
on, and not only whipped by the driver, but 
prodded with a stick by the small boy who 
was with him. I ran after it, but by the 
time I caught it up, the man had gone into 
a house to deliver a package, and I had to 
wait some fifteen minutes for him to come 
out. I spoke to him at once about the 
horse’s condition and he replied by jeers and 
derisive laughter, whereupon I said very 
emphatically : 

‘¢ You may think this is funny now, but 
you won’t think so long; I give you fair 
warning, I am going now to your employers, 
and when you get back to the stable to night 
I shall be there with an officer to arrest you.”” 

We had a little more talk, at the end of 
which a very meek man, with tears in his 
eyes, was begging me to spare him for his 
famiiy’s sake, saying he had to drive fast to 
cover the long route given him by the store. 
I had the satisfaction of seeing him walk the 
horse away after having bathed his legs and 
washed out his mouth from a builder’s hose 
near by. 

I reported the horse as over-driven, and 
censured the employers for giving such long 
routes in hot weather, but made no com- 
plaint of the driver. 

Many and many a case of abuse is pure 
thoughtlessness, especially with the small 
boys, of whom far too many are trusted with 
grocer’s and butcher’s carts and the like, to 
the great danger of the public. Boys are 
reasonable beings, however, and have a good 
idea of fair play, and if you talk seriously to 
them, and set before them the cruelty of 
jerking a horse’s month, whipping him over 
the head, or kicking him, they are very 
likely to mend their ways. 

There is one class of horse-users which 
needs watching, and these are the small ex- 
pressmen; they ‘‘set up in business,’’ too 
often with a rickety wagon and a poor crow- 
bait of a horse, lame and covered with raws, 
and then they try to compete in swift de- 
livery with the big companies and their sleek 
and handsome teams. I am apt to be very 












tender, however, to these men if I possibly 
can, knowing how hard it is for them to 
feed themselves, let alone their horses, and 
if they are kind and don’t overdrive them I 
ion’t interfere, except in cases of serious 
lameness, or galls, or where emaciation evi- 
iently means lack of food. Some horses 
never get fat, and you can tell whether the 
east is of this sort or weak from starvation, 
by the way he moves. But when I see a 








prosperous French baker driving a very lame 
horse, or a big and fashionable Italian con- 
fectioner driving poor, miserable creatures, or 
a large firm with an address in a noted busi- 
ness street, using a horse with 2 raw shoe-boil, 
then I have no mercy. 

Negroes are usually kind to their horses, 
except in the matter of not feeding them 
enough. They seem often to try to solve the 
** straw a day’’ probiem on them, and to 
think a horse can live and work on chopped 
straw and plenty of sleep, but they will bun- 
die them up with comforters in winter and 
protect them from the flies in summer. 

In hot weather horses suffer much from 
the neglect to give them enough to drink. 
Not only have we not enough fountains, but 
they are badly placed and inaccessible, and 
many a poor brute suffers because his driver 
is too lazy to undo his check-rein.* 

These evil inventions, by the by, seerh to 
have gone out of fashion as docked taiis 
came in, and are now seen in their most 
brutal form only onthe valuable animals of 
rich men who keep fast roadsters, think 
they know ‘all about horses,’’ and take 
the poor, tortured things out to speed them, 
with every muscle strained in agony, and 
eyes staring upward, unprotected, toward 
the sun, unable to see where they put their 
feet when they move, and when they stand- 
ing, relieving their suffering by turning 
their necks to one side and the other to re- 
lax the puli. 

The history of the invention of the over- 
head check, and what it was originally used 
for, should be printed in a pamphlet and 
widely distributed among the men who inflict 
such suffering on the creatures which minis- 
ter to their pleasufe, and which they value 
enough to pay for in sums large enough to 
endow a hospital—or at least a cot. More 
anon. 

By A Woman Who Did, Who Does, and 
Who Will Do. 





PARASOLS 


(From $1.25 to $6.76.) 


N these midsummer days dainty and 
I beautiful parasols may be purchased 
for very moderate prices. Ten and 
fourteen dollar parasols are marked down to 
three, five and six dollars. Those of white 
China silk, with ribs covered with white, 
and with ruffled edge of chiffon or Swiss 
embroidery, may be purchased for $2.75 and 
$3. 
Parasols of striped and changeable silk, in 
light or dark shades, with handles of Dres- 
den china, agate or ivory, are $2.95. Chené 
silk parasols, with delicate colored flowers 
melting in with the white or yellow ground, 
and trimmed on the border by a little puffing 
of plain silk or by a ruffle of chiné, may be 
had for $6.75. 

Some handsome black satin parasols, se- 
verely plain outside, but beautified by linings 
of cream-white or écru lace, were marked at 
$6. Others of black satin, trimmed with 
rows of black and white chiffon, which 
formerly were $10, may be had at present 
for $5.75. 

Pompadour silks made into sunshades, 
with handles of natural woods enameled to 
match, are now from $3 to $4. Some 
pretty white China silk parasols, trimmed 
with three rows of black insertion about an 
inch wide, set on rather far apart, and with 
black tassels as a finish to the white enamel 
sticks, were seen for $3.50. The same 
style in black silk, with white insertions, 
were offered at the same price. 

Coaching parasols, in stripes and checks, 
or in changeable silks, with pin dots, are 
shown for $2 and $2.50. Large size para- 
sols or sun umbrellas, in brown, blue or 





* However questionable the motives of the saloon- 
keepers may be in placing drinking troughs in front 
of their doors, no lover of horses can feel otherwise 
than grateful to them for the broad, low wooden 
troughs which are so convenient and so grateful. 


garnet, with silk cases and light frames, 
may be bought for from $1.98 to $2.48. 
Sunshades of pale blue, yellow or white 
silk, trimmed with chiffon, are $6.75 
Dark-blue sun umbrellas, with Dresden 
china handles and made with steel rods, so 
as to insure a close roll, were seen for 
$2.19. 

Many young girls use white China silk 
parasols, with white enameled handles and 
white silk tassels. ‘These may be purchased 
for from $1.25 to $1.50, and are exquisitely 
dainty when trimmed with sheer Swiss mus- 
lin embroidery about four inches deep. They 
cannot be bought all ready trimmed. This 
must be done at home, and five yards of 
embroidery is required to do it. 


CUSHIONS 
(From $1.75 up to $9. ) 


Cushions with washable covers are suitable 
for the veranda, which is now generally 
furnished as an open-air sitting-room, and 
when they are filled with down which is 
not affected by water or dampness, they are 
really very desirable. A cushion known as 
the Komo, of Japanese make, is admir- 
ably adapted for verandas, yachts or ham- 
mocks. It is in bright-colored stripes, and 
varies in size from eighteen inches square to 
twenty-two inches square. The prices are 
from $1.75 to $2.75 and $3 each. 

Some charming cushions were seen cov- 
ered with linen duck, white and cool, for 
$1.75. Striped Madagascar grass cushions 
are also excellent for summer use, on lawn, 
yacht and hammock, and show pretty col- 
orings in écru, yellow, deep old-rose and 
blue, in unequal stripes. They may be bought 
for from $1.75. for those eighteen inches 
square up to $5 fur those thirty inches square. 
When fringed they come a little higher in 
price. Twenty-two inch cushions covered 
in pretty blue and white crépe ( washable) sell 
for $2.50. A larger size, 26 x 26 inches, 
covered with rich-looking striped cottons 
with Oriental designs, are marked at $4.50. 
Very pretty and cool are the large square 
cushions of embroidered white India muslin, 
made with a deep flounce all around of the 
same material. These are dainty adjuncts to 
boudoir or bedroom furnishings, and cost from 
$5 to $7.50. 

Some very Oriental looking cushions are 
covered with Bagdad stripes to match the 
couch covers and portiéres, and are both em- 
broidered and fringed. They are 30 x 30 
inches in s‘ze, and may be bought for $9. 
Indian bandana cushions are $4, and are 
30 x 30 inches. Cushions in antique India 
Phoolcarrie, embroidered and set with tiny 
mirrors on old red and other soft-colored 
grounds, are $5.50, and are thirty inches 
square. When very heavily embroidered 
they are higher in price. 


ORIENTAL RUGS 


(From $4.75 up to $175.) 

Beautiful rugs are works of art, and 
among those made by celebrated Oriental 
weavers none are more valuable than those 
made in Persia. The Samarcand, Khiva 
Bokhara, Jeheran, Ispahan, Shirvan and 
camel’s hair are some of these, and it is 
gratifying to know that such productions 
are no longer the expensive luxuries they 
once were. As only the very best wool is 
used in their manufacture their durability is 
great, and they look better and better as 
time goes on softening and harmonizing the 
colors. The Afghan, Turkish and Cauca- 
sian rugs rank only next to Persian rugs, 
and are often preferred to them. Superb 
camel’s hair rugs, with long silky pile show- 
ing intricate designs of medallion and lattice 
work, on olive or terra-cotta centres, in sizes 
from 5x8 feet to6x 8 feet, may be pur- 
chased for from $20 up to $65. 

Ispahan rugs or carpets, the designs traced 
in old blues, red, cream and old-gold, and 
showing panel and interlacing patterns, cost 
from $60 upwards, in sizes 6 x 9 feet up to 
16 x 20 feet. These are exquisite. Kanda- 
har rugs, with centres of soft reds, blue or 
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gold, and borders in olive, red, terra-cotta or 
gold, and with marvelously intricate designs, 
are $55 when 6 x g feet in size, and increase 
in price, acccording to size, up to $175 fer 
a carpet measuring 10 x 13.3 feet. Shirvan 
rugs, very beautiful, and with colors harmo- 
nizing as only Orientals can succeed in doing, 
are from $10 up to $18 in sizes 3 x 4.6 feet 
to 36x 5.6 feet. 

Persian hall and stair strips 3 x 10 to 
3-6 x 18 feet cost trom $30 up to $50. All 
these rugs and carpets illustrate the art of 
the loom in the East, and represent both an- 
tique and modern forms with the rare skill 
known nowhere out of the Orient. Shirvan, 
Daghutan and Samareand rugs, in small sizes, 
2.6 x 4.6 feet, cost from $4.75 up to $12. 


PORCH CURTAINS 

(From 60 cents up to $5. 40. ) 
Veranda or porch curtains are 
necessary adjuncts to piazza furnishings, 
and no one who has once used them 
would care to dispense with them. There 
are several kinds of these curtains or 
shades to be had, the best of which are those 
known as the Sidarris, a Japanese pro- 
duction made of split bamboo. ‘They are 
semi-transparent, strong, not affected by the 
weather if ordinary care be taken to roll 
them up during a storm, and the shade they 
give is most pleasing. This year there are 
two grades shown of the Sidarris—one is 
made from the inside, the other from the 
outside of the bamboo. Little difference can 
be seen in the quality. The sizes vary in 
price—a shade 3 x 6 feet costs 60 cents when 
cut from inside of the bamboo, and 75 cents 
when cut from the outside. The prices grad- 
uate from those already named up to $5.40 
for shades measuring 15 x 12 feet, each foot 
above the 3 x 6 size costing from twenty-five 
to thirty cents more. 


very 


LITTLE ECONOMIES 


Hen one leaves one’s city home and 

W goes to mountain or seashore for 
a long stay in hotel or boarding 

house, it is well to take a trunk with certain 
comforts which are sadly missed when left 
behind. A flask for brandy or whiskey is a 
necessity, as many an hour of suffering may 


be saved by the timely use of one or the other of 


these stimulants. Then the hot-water bag, so 
useful and efficacious, and absolutely saving of 
doctor’s visits, is another essential. A lap 
rug and a pillow or two, with covers of «m- 
broidered linen that wash, will be found most 
useful and comfortable. Hours of delight 
may be passed on the beach if one is pro- 
vided with a rug, some cushions, and a big 
umbrella of blue or red cotton. Without 
these comforts rest and, enjoyment on the 
sands are impossible. A poorly furnished 
hotel bedchamber takes ona homelike and 
cosy look by the addition of neat linen pil- 
low shams and pretty linen bureau and wash- 
stand covers. These, with afew photographs 
in canvas frames and pretty dressing table 
necessaries, will transform such a room into a 
habitable and pleasant resting place. We 
cannot all have cottages in the country, but 
we can make our temporary quarters com- 
fortable, and sometimes pretty, by a little 
attention to such detailz. The luxurious 
bathrooms in our city houses are not always 
found in country hotels or boarding houses, 
and the ‘‘sponge’’ bath in one’s room must 
be substituted. For this purpose the econom- 
ical woman advises the use of bath mittens, 
which are slipped on the hands, and when 
dipped in the water and rubbed with soap 
are far more comfortable to use than either 
sponge or wash cloth. These mittens are 
sold in the shops, but any one may make 
them at a much less cost by cutting them 
out of Turkish toweling, which comes by the 
yard, and binding them with white tape. 
Ecru toweling is the best to use. There are 
no thumbs in the mittens, and the shape is 
merely a long oval cut straight at one end, 
and of a size to suit the hand, 


The short stanzas of Oyuchasan, in this issue, 
were originally published in Pick-Me-U p. 
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A Sun Bath, or a bath in the ocean, is ‘good, if it doesn’t&result in blistering 
the skin, but'’even then the pain may be relieved and the evil effects overcome by 


the use of 
Salva-cea, 


the new Curative Lusricanr, the most marvellous medical discovery of the age in 
its effect upon all skin troubles. Under its influence SrraingD or Overworkep 
Muscies, CHarines, or any Soreness or Stirrness, the Brres and Srincs of Inszcts, 
Burns, Bruises lose their pain immediately, and even obstinate diseases—as Eczema 


and Sait Rueum, etc.—are cured. 





Two sizes, 25 and 50 cents per box. At Druggists, or by mail. 
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